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CHICAGO STUDENTS 
GIVE HEARINGS TO 
AMERICAN OPERAS 


Premiére of First Act from 
Isaac Van Grove’s “The 
Music Robber” Given Under 
Composer’s Baton in Double 
Bill Sponsored by American 
Theater for Musical Pro- 
ductions—Eleanor Everest 
Freer’s “Legend of the 
Piper” Is Other Work Pre- 
sented by Cast from Chi- 
cago Musical College 


HICAGO, June 20.—Two Ameri- 

can operas were represented in 
he Central Theater on June 14, in the 
initial program of the American The- 
ater for Musical Productions, a de- 
partment of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, designed for the preparation and 
presentation of American music writ- 
ten for the theater. The operas chosen 
were Eleanor Everest Freer’s “The 
Legend of the Piper” and the first 
act of Isaac Van Grove’s “The Music 
Robber.” 

A very large cast of singers trained 
under Mr. Van Grove took part in the 
two works. A most enthusiastic audi- 
ence was present to greet composers and 
works with extreme cordiality. 

Mr. Van Grove was presented with a 
David Bispham memorial medal by Mrs. 
Freer, the leading spirit of the Ameri- 
can Opera Society of Chicago and central 
figure in the movement urging perform- 
ance of opera in English and the en- 
couragement of American composers. 

Mr. Van Grove’s new opera, the first 
act of which had its initial hearing on 
this occasion, deals with incidents in the 
life of Mozart. » The composer has 
treated the subject in far from didactic 
fashion. He has made restrained use 
of quotations from Mozart’s musical 
works, offset with inventions of his own, 
many of which are frankly and gaily in 
the modern American idiom of jazz. 


[Continued on page 21] 


CONCERT MANAGERS 
PLAN NEW SOCIETY 


Regional Organizations Suggested to 





Replace National Association 


A new organization of concert mana- 
gers throughout the country is one of 
the most probable results of the cancel- 
lation of the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association, 
scheduled for Chicago on June 14, 15 
and 16. According to a letter sent to 
the members of the Association by Mar- 
garet Rice of Milwaukee, secretary, 
“plans are already forming for another 
organization, with a membership truly 
representative of the stable and pro 
gressive elements in the field of concert 
management.” One plan submitted sug- 
gests dividing the country into three or 


four districts, each with a sub-organiza- two seasons with the Metropolitan 
tion meeting once a year, with one gen- Opera, has made many friends, who 
ein proferred many floral gifts. In the 
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THE GRIFFES TRIO 


Lucy Gates, Soprano (Lower Right); Olga Steeb, Pianist, and Sascha Jacobinoff, Violinist, 
an Ensemble Which Has Been Widely Heard in Concert in the Last Few Seasons. 


The Organization Is Named in Honor of the Late Charles T. Griffes, Composer, and 


Aims to Perpetuate His Essentially American Aims and Ideals. 


(See Page 18) 





ATLANTA’S SUMMER OPERA SEASON OPENS 


ATLANTA, GA., June 20.—The summer 
season of light opera in English, to be 
presented by the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany of Atlanta, was opened at the City 
Auditorium on Monday evening, June 
15, with “The Mikado” by Gilbert ard 
Sullivan. 

The cast included Thomas Conley. as 
The Mikado; George Meader, NankiéPoo, 
Robert Pitkin, Ko-Ko; Dudley Marwick, 
Pooh-Bah; Charles Schenck, Pish-Tush; 
Louise Hunter, Yum-Yum; Irene Dunne, 
Pitti-Sing; Ethel Wright, Peep-Bo, and 
Anne Yago, Katisha. The production 
was staged under the personal super- 
vision of Lewis J. Morton. Paul Eisler 
conducted the orchestra of thirty men, 


selected from the Metropolitan Opera 
orchestra. 

From every angle the work of the 
company at no time departed from 


smoothness, from artists back to stage 
hands. The opening was a pronounced 
artistic success. The audience was 
very enthusiastic and the artists equal- 
ly so, responding to repeated demands 
for encores. 

When the first act had closed with 
its satisfying climax, there seemed no 
bounds to the vigor of applause. Miss 
Hunter, who has been here in the last 


the act of March 3, 1879. Saturday, 
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was presented with flowers. Mr. Eisler 
and Mr. Morton were pulled out from 
their posts to share in the demon- 


8 on, 

er performance marked the first use 
\of the $25,000 cooling system installed 
especl for the summer season opera. 
AT he Rapding was successfully trans- 

04 oy 7 ne one with the veritable airs 
S n ‘déean-side pier. 

Thepe will be six night performances 

ndwhe matinée each week. “The Prince 
of” Pilsen” will be given in the second 
week. 

The personnel of the company is as 
follows: Mr. Eisler, musical director; 
Dr. Carl Reidel, assistant musical direc- 
tor; Mr. Morton, stage director; Fred 
Palmer, stage manager; principal art- 
ists, Irene Dunne, Louise Hunter, Char- 
lotte Ryan, Ethel Wright, Anne Yago, 
Thomas Conkey, Dudley Marwick, 
George Meader, William McLeod, Robert 
Pitkin and Charles Schenck and a cho- 
rus of seventy-five men and women 
selected from Atlanta singers. Costumes 
are by Tams of New York; scenery by 
the Atlanta Scenic Company. 

The directors are: Ivan Allen, H. M. 
Atkinson, C. B. Bidwell, W. M. Brown- 
lee, Charles Howard Candler, John 
Cohen, W. O. Foote, W. H. Gjenn, John 
W. Grant, Harold Hirsch, Lindsay Hop- 
kins, Clarke Howell, J. M. B. Hoxey, 
Edwin F. Johnson, Harrison Jones, Rob- 
ert F. Maddox, Victor H. Kreighshaber, 
Oscar Mills, Wilmer L. Moore, Sr., 
James B. Nevin, Robert S. Parker, Fred 
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HIGH PERCENTAGE 
OF NATIVE ARTISTS 
TO SUMMER IN U. S. 


Statistics Show 82 Out of 
119 American Musicians 
Consulted Will Spend Hot 
Months Here—Vacation Re- 
sorts and Professional En- 
gagements in This Country 
Rival European Attractions 
—Trend Points to Future 
of United States as All- 
Year-Round Center of Con- 
tinuous Musical Activity 


HE tide has turned. American ar- 

tists who formerly, with the first 
breath of spring, rushed en masse to 
the Continent for vacation, study or 
professional engagements, are in large 
numbers remaining in this country 
for the summer, according to statis- 
tics compiled by MUSICAL AMERICA. 
Meanwhile, in Europe the desire for 
American music and musicians seems 
to be growing, along with the desire 
of foreign artists for success in this 
country. 

Out of a list of 119 American artists 
approximately 66 per cent will be here 
this summer. Thirty per cent are in 
foreign lands, and 4 per cent are 
dividing their time between this and 
other countries. The present situation 
and trend have led to the prediction that 
within the near future there will no 
longer be music “seasons” in America, 
but a continuous cycle of concert and 
opera filling the entire year without in- 
terruption. 

With the added consideration that an 
appreciable number of foreign artists 
are spending the summer here at work 
and on their vacations, the statistics 
serve to indicate once more that Amer- 
ica has indubitably become the hub of 
the musical world. Maine, California 
and Florida have aquired the same lure 
as the Lido, Deauville and the various 
cures of Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
Musicians who wish to study during the 
hot months find the best known peda- 
gogues are now in America. 

Many who prefer to teach rather than 





[Continued on page 8] 


ORGANISTS’ GUILD 
HOLDS CONVENTION 


Standards of Performance Are Dis- 
cussed in Chicago 

CHICAGO, June 20.—Pleas for a higher 
standard of organ art were made at the 
fourth general convention of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, held here, June 
16 to 18, with headquarters in Kimball 
Hall. The convention was opened with 
an informal reception at the Congress 
Hotel on Monday morning, June 15. 
Tuesday morning was given over to the 
registration of members, and addresses 
by local officers and by the national 
warden, Frank L. Sealy. Mr. Sea’” and 
Miles A. Martin were general offic< 
attending the convention. 

In Tuesday morning’s discussion on 
“The Organ,” papers were read by 
Daniel A. Hirschler, dean of the Kansas 
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NATION’S ORGANISTS 
TO HOLD CONVENTION 


August Event in Cleveland 
Will Include Recitals and 
Talks by Notables 


CLEVELAND, June 20.—The National 
Association of Organists will hold its 
annual convention in Cleveland, Aug. 3 
to 7. Details of the programs have been 
announced by T. Tertius Noble of New 
York, president; Reginald McAll, chair- 
man of the program committee, in co- 
operation with the program committee. 

Organists from various parts of the 
United States and Canada will be heard 
in recitals on the best organs of the 
city; lectures will be given and papers 


read, and round table discussions will 
be important. There will be three ses- 
sions daily, and the general public has 
been invited to all the events. 

The following are the advance pro- 
grams: Aug. 3, evening, Wade Park 
Manor Hotel, headquarters, general “get- 
together”; Vincent Percy will demon- 
strate the organ in the Euclid Avenue 
Congregational Church via radio. 

Aug. 4, addresses of welcome, with 
response by the president. Paper by 
John Finley Williamson, leader of the 
Westminster Choir, Dayton, Ohio; after- 
noon session, demonstration by Carleton 
H. Bullis on the organ at Trinity 
Cathedral. 

Aug. 5, feature picture demonstration 
by Ernest Hunt and John Hammond 
of the organ at the State Theater, with 
Frank Stewart Adams, organist of the 
Rivoli Theater, New York; noon demon- 
stration by Edwin Arthur Kraft of the 
organ in the Cleveland Auditorium; 
afternoon session at the Florence Hark- 
ness Chapel, reading of a paper on “The 
Development of Music for Organ with 
Orchestra” by Dr. Alexander Russell, 
New York, followed by a short recital 
by Palmer Christian, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
evening recital by Charles M. Courboin 
at the Art Museum. 

Aug. 6, reading of paper on “Placing 
and Planning an Organ” by H. Leroy 
Baumgartner, Yale University; after- 
noon, reading of paper on “The Develop- 
ment of Organ Music” by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, followed by demonstration re- 
cital by Charlotte Mathewson and Mr. 
Riemenschneider. A reception and tea 
will be held by the Women’s Committee 
of the Cleveland Orchestra at the home 
of Mrs. Amos Barron. In the evening 
a recital will be given at Old Stone 
Church by Russell Hancock Miles and 
Arthur H. Egerton, the latter repre- 
senting the Canadian College of Organ- 
ists. 

Aug. 7, round table, “The Organist’s 
Duty to the Young” and “Music in the 
Church School” by Arthur Quimby and 
Reginald L. McAll. Afternoon, recital 
by Charles E. Clemens; recital at Flor- 
ence Harkness Chapel by Lillian Car- 
penter; evening, banquet at Wade Park 
Manor Hotel. 





American Singer Appears as Pianist in 
Roman Benefit Concert 


Boston, June 20.—Madeleine Keltie, 
the young American soprano who is 


scoring successes in Europe, will prolong 
her stay on the Continent on account of 
new engagements which keep her busy 
for the best part of a year. Her recent 
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Queena Mario Offered European 
Contracts 
[By Cable to MusicaL AMERICA] 


PARIs, June 22.—Queena Mario, 
American soprano of the Metro- 
politan, whuse appearances with 
the American - French - Italian 
Grand Opera Company at the 
Gaité-Lyrique were greeted with 
especial interest by the Parisian 
public, has been offered contracts 
for Monte Carlo, Brussels and 
Liége for next season. Miss Mario 
was heard as Nanetta in “Fal- 
stat,” Nedda in “Pagliacci” and 
Violetta in “Traviata.” Her work 
in the first two is familiar to Met- 
ropolitan Opera patrons, as she 
has been heard frequently in both 
réles during the past season. These 
were Miss Mario’s first appear- 
ances in Europe. 


TOUUNAOELORENOOEOCAELiNEODETOHENUERAG ENO eEEOONED 
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Roman success in “Tosca” brought an 
engagement in the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. Miss Keltie will also be heard in 
the opera houses of Munich, Vienna and 
Cairo. On May 20 Miss Keltie showed 
her versatility as a musician when she 
appeared in a piano recital in Rome for 
the benefit of the Italian Children’s Hos- 
pital. On that occasion she gave fine 
interpretations of a prelude by Rach- 
maninoff, a Beethoven Sonata and Mac- 
Dowell’s Polonaise. W. J. PARKER. 


ARTISTS PROMINENT ON 
WEEK’S SAILING LISTS 








Members of Brooklyn Saengerbund Are 
Passengers—Operatic and Concert 
Musicians Leave 


The number of arrivals vied with that 
of sailings during the past week. Sail- 
ing on the Stuttgart on June 16 were 
100 members of the Brooklyn Saenger- 
bund, under the leadership of Max 
Koeppe. The party Will land at Bremer- 
haven and tour Germany, arriving at 
Munich to participate in the various mu- 


sical festivals. 

Mrs. Victor Herbert, widow of the 
composer, was a passenger on the Beren- 
garia on the following day. 

Frieda Hempel and Kitty Cheatham, 
sopranos, sailed on the Olympic on June 
19. Miss Cheatham is bound for London, 
where she will be heard in an Aeolian 
Hall recital on June 9. On the same 
boat was Louis Rousseau, tenor of the 
Opéra Comique, who returns to France 
after an American tour with the San 
Carlo Opera Company. 

On the Duilio were Pietro Yon, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Yon and their son, and 
Elizabeth Gutman, soprano. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist and con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony, Mrs. 
Gabrilowitsch (Clara Clemens) and their 
daughter, Nina, were passengers on the 
Volendam on June 20. 

Arriving on the 16th on the Adriatic 
were Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Miss 
Stokowski. 

On the France were Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Désiré Defrére, baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. 

Rosa Raisa, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Giacomo Rimini, 
baritone of the same company, returned 
on the Mauretania on June 19. 

On the Conte Verde, arriving on the 
20th, was Geraldine Farrar, soprano. 


LIGHT OPERA IN MEMPHIS 





Gallo Company Ends Four Weeks’ Sea- 
son and Leaves for New Orleans 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 20.—The Gallu 
Comic Opera Company recently brought 
to a close a four weeks’ engagement 
with the Municipal Auditorium Com- 
mission and has left for New Orleans, 
where it will open an engagement with 
the Sanger Amusement Company, 
owners of the St. Charles Theater in 
that city. 

The company gave four productions, 
“Chocolate Soldier,” “Sweethearts,” 
“Firefly” and “The Mikado,” for which 
new settings had been built in the Vitolo 
Studios in Brooklyn. The season, which 
was designed by the city commissioners 
as an experiment to test the feasibility 
of instituting annual seasons of summer 
opera, was declared to be highly success- 
ful. Among the singers were Roy At- 


well, Arthur Burckley, Eva Fallon, 
Flavia Areara, Carmen Dale, Eva 
Olivotti, Henry Kelley and Jerome 
Daley. 


Chamber Music Society Seeks New 
Works for Examination 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 13.—The Cham- 
ber Music Society of San Francisco has 
announced that between July 15 and 
Sept. 1, it will accept for examination 
manuscripts or published works for 
string quartet, and especially for string 
quartet and flute. 


MUNICIPAL OPERA 
URGED FOR INDIANA 


Teachers’ Convention Hears 
Plea for High Ideals— 


Licensing Scored 
By Pauline Schellschmidt 


LOGANSPORT, IND., June 20.— The 
forty-ninth annual convention of the 
Indiana Music Teachers’ Association was 
held in Logansport on June 10 and 11. 
Arnold Spencer, president, of Indian- 
apolis, in his opening address urged 
better standards among music teachers 
and others in the profession. Frederick 





’ Newell Morris of Indianapolis spoke on 


what should be expected of pupil and 
teacher, deploring the fact that there is 
little opportunity to hear or sing the 
oratorios and that not enough singing 
in English is done in America. Mr. 
Morris suggested that there be estab- 
lished in Indiana among the teachers a 
Musical Forum and a Municipal Opera. 

“Registration of Private Music Teach- 
ers” was discussed by Dean Robert Mc- 
Cutchan of De Pauw University, Green- 
castle. He said that licensing of music 
teachers had been proposed but defeated 
in other States, giving logical reasons 
why it could not be done, and advised 
no further waste of time in the discus- 
sion. The licensing of music teachers 
was definitely dismissed by the speaker. 

The opening musical program was 
given by Bomar Cramer, pianist, and 
Glenn Friermood, baritone, of the faculty 
of the College of Music and Fine Arts. 
The prize winners of the 1925 contest 
of the Indiana Federation of Music— 
Cleon Colvin, violinist, Indianapolis; 
Alice Menninger, pianist, Tell City, and 
James Hatton, tenor, Indianapolis—gave 
a recital. In the evening the members 
of the Music League entertained the 
visitors with a musical program in 
Memorial Hall. 

On the second day Carrie Hyatt Ken- 
nedy, organist of Indianapolis, gave a 
recital under the auspices of the Indiana 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. Other recitals of the day were 
given by advanced pupils of Frederick 
Newell Morris—Maude Delbridge, Bere- 
nice Reagan, Helen Jaehne, Anna Newell 
Broen. Mrs. Ross Reed, Fred Hummel 
and Olga Porter. 

A recital by Indiana artists, Walter 
Flandorf, pianist, and Edith Jane Fish, 
mezzo-soprano of Indianapolis, preceded 
the final concert given in the Baptist 
Temple by Jeannette Durno, pianist; 
Emmy Ohl, soprano, and Olga Sandor, 
accompanist of Chicago. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Frederick Newell 
Morris, president; Mrs. Grace Porter- 
field Polk of Greenwood. vice-president: 
Walter Flandorf of Indianapolis, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Myra Stewart-Gordon 
of Logansport (reelected), treasurer. 
Ida Belle Sweenie of Indianapolis was 
named chairman of the program com- 
mittee. 

The meeting place for next year was 
not decided upon, although Greenwood 
and West Baden were considered favor- 
ites. Decision will be made later. Arnold 
Spencer, retiring president, completed 
his second term of office 





Officers Are Elected by San Antonio 


Musical Club 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., June 20.—The 
annual election of officers of the San 
Antonio Musical Club resulted as fol- 
lows: Life-president, Mrs. Lewis Krams 


Beck; first vice-president, Mrs. W. H. 
Chambers; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Lafayette Ward; third vice-president, 
Mrs. Harry Rogers: fourth vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frank Winerich; fifth vice- 
president, Mrs. Nat M. Washer; record- 
ing secretary, Alice Mayfield; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Walter Grot- 
haus, and life treasurer, Elise Engel, 
Directors elected are Mrs. Leon Walt- 
hall, Mrs. J. W. Howard, Mrs. Sterling 
Price Adams, Mrs. W. H. Surkamp, Mrs. 
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Alfred Ward, Mrs. Robert Ball, Mr. 
Joe Nix, Mrs. Charles Ade, Mrs. Buc « 


West and Mrs. Cyril Erwin. Clar. 


Duggan Madison, chairman of the N: - 


tional $500 Music Pageant Contes . 
sponsored by the Tuesday Musical Clu 
announces that the contest is close . 
Entries are now in the hands of judg: : 
of pageantry in Ohio, Vermont ar | 
Texas, who will make their decisions 
the course of the summer. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





BIRMINGHAM OPENS CIVIC 
SUNDAY CONCERT SERIE 





Soloists Assist Municipal Orchestra i) 
Three Inaugural Events Free 
to Public 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 20.—Fou 
Sunday afternoon concerts have bee) 
given by the new Municipal Orchestra 
Fred G. Wiegand, conductor, and gen 
eral satisfaction is being expressed wit! 
the efficiency of the organization. Th: 
concerts are free, the expenses being 
paid by an appropriation from the Park 


Board. 

Community singing, at first combined 
with the orchestral program, has been 
discontinued, the consensus of opinion 
being that, though it was an excellent 
war-time expediency, the need of it has 
passed, even under such efficient direc- 
tion as that of Earle Stapleton, who had 
charge of that part of the program. 

Marion Starowsky, soprano; Mr. 
Stapleton, baritone, and Rebecca Baze- 
more, contralto, were soloists on May 24, 
May 31 and June 8, respectively. The 
last program was purely orchestral. 

Frederick Gunster, tenor, is spending 
his summer vacation in Birmingham. 

Mrs. C. H. Armstrong gave an organ 
recital on June 15, under the auspices of 
the Allied Arts Club, at St. Andrew’s 
Church. Mrs. Armstrong was assisted 
by Mrs. Ethelyn Hayes Randall, soprano, 
and J. Franklin Holmes, tenor. 

FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 


SCITUATE SEASON OPENS 








Massachusetts Summer Colony Hears 


Chamber Music Program 


SCITUATE HARBOR, MASs., June 20.— 
The summer colony’s music season was 
opened auspiciously on Sunday after- 
noon, June 14, when a representative 
gathering of music lovers filled the 
Scituate Yacht Club House and accorded 
an ovation to Hans Lange’s Quartet, 
which was assisted by Frank Sheridan 


at the piano in a program of chamber 
music. 

The Quartet players, Hans Lange, 
first violin; Soltan Kurthy, second vio- 
lin; Leon Barzin, viola, and Milton 
Prinz, ‘cello, with Mr. Sheridan, gave 
impeccable performances of Schubert’s 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 29; Brahms’ 
Sonaa for Viola and Piano in F Minor, 
Op. 120, No. 1, and César Franck’s 
Quintet. In the latter composition the 
musicians achieved particular success. 
The Sonata for Viola and Piano was 
also delightfully played. 

The Quartet will be heard in similar 
concerts on June 21, 28, Sept. 6, 13 
and 20. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irving Hall of New 
York were instrumental in establishing 
the music colony here. Mrs. Hall, Mrs. 
George Hawley of Boston, Mrs. Bacon, 
Mrs. Bergengren, Miss Lewis, and Miss 
Beckington are patronesses of the 
summer concerts. W. J. PARKER. 
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English Rulers to Hear Jeritza 
in “Tosca” 


ING GEORGE, Queen Mary 

and other members of the En- 
glish royal family are to attend 
the performance of “Tosca,” with 
Maria Jeritza in the title réle, at 
Covent Garden, London, on the 
evening of June 29, according to 
a cable received by F. C. Coppicus, 
the soprano’s New York manager. 
This will be the first time the sover- 
eigns have been present at the 
opera this spring, and the per- 
formance was to be a_ special 
“command” one. The house was 
sold out shortly after the announce- 
ment of the event last Saturday 
morning, the cablegram stated. 
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Upper Row, from Left 


Florida; and Edna Thomas, on the Icy 


Nathan Firestone, Louis Persinger, Director of the Organization, Walter Ferner, Elias Hecht, Founder of the Society, and Louis Ford. 





HOT WEATHER FINDS MUSICIANS AT PI 


to Right: Gino Marinuzzi, His Wife, and Children, at San Remo; Thurlow Lieurance and His Wife, Edna Woolley-Lieurance, Under a Banyan Tree in 
Center: the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco at San Rafael 


Heights of a New Zealand Glacier. 





JAY IN FOUR CORNERS OF THE EARTH 


from Left to Right Are 
Lower Row, from Left to Right; Mona 


Bates Feeding the Pigeons of San Marco; Alberto Salvi in the Company of Harold Lloyd and Others at Hollywood; and Victor Wittgenstein en Route to Europe 


T IS a between and be- 
twixt time in America. 
The regular music sea- 
son is over, and sum- 
mer activities are only 
beginning. Concert halls 
are shrouded in darkness. Opera 
houses sleep after a long and excit- 
ing winter. In the near future the 
lunetions of annual out-of-door insti- 
tutions will increase. Great things are 
promised for Ravinia, the Hollywood 














Bowl and the Lewisohn Stadium. 
Summer master class prospectuses 
vristle with prominent names and 


elaborate plans. But for the time be- 
ng the whistle of the boats as they 
eave, bearing weary artists to foreign 
rts, sounds one of the most promi- 
lent notes. 
[This is the time of the year when 
isicians take their temperaments out 
camphor and air the whims and 
rices with which publicity, plus 
tradition, endows them. For months 
they have led a time-table existence, 
rushing from train to hotel, to concert 


hall and back to the railroad station, 
under a schedule which made personal 
idiosyncracies almost unthinkable. No 
mechanic or laborer follows a routine 
more inflexible or exhausting than does 
an artist during the strenuous winter 
season. And so it is only right that 
when summer comes, and the ordinary 
mortal murmurs clichés about the heat 
and the humidity, the musician is per- 
mitted to play with such magic words 
as Deauville and the Lido, Brittany and 
the Tyrol, St. Moritz and San Sebas- 
OR. s « s 

Not all artists traveling Europe- 
ward these days are going for pleasure 
only, however. For this, after all, is 
the height of’ the music season abroad 
and many singers and instrumentalists 
have engagements to fulfill in the various 
opera houses and concert halls of the 
Continent. 

London is now in the midst of an 
elaborate opera season at Covent Gar- 
den. In France the annual swarm of 
tourists has descended on the great 
hotels of the Rue de Rivoli and the 
Champs Elysée, and concerts and opera, 
as well as the theater, are looked for 
to fill the time between dinner hour and 
the opening of the night clubs of Mont- 


martre. In addition, the Exposition of 


Decorative Arts is supplemented by an 
elaborate and catholic musical series. 
Germany has begun to celebrate its an- 
nual music festivals, which will con- 
tinue until September in this place and 
that. 

Only Italy has closed its musical doors 
and called it a season until that time 
when the glass covering of Milan’s Gal- 
leria ceases to sizzle under the summer 
sun and the hot breath of the sirocco 
returns from Rome to its native Africa. 

Among those who have recently sailed 


from New York was Victor Wittgen- 
stein, American pianist. Mr. Wittgen- 
tein, after days stretched on a lazy 
steamer chair, postponed his vacation 


for a few days in order to give a London 
recital. The success of his appearance 
was probably a pleasant chaser to his 
American tour and will make the rest- 
ful days to come agreeable with mem- 
oriles. 

Another pianist, also American, Mona 
Bates, sends a picture from Venice. The 
scene is a familiar one, the Piazza San 
Marco, and the supers inevitable—the 
pigeons; but Miss Bates seems to be 
enjoying her feathered companions 
rather than merely posing for a snap- 
shot. Or perhaps the smile is simply 
the usual one of contentment on the 


faces of all visitors to Venice. [Tor the 

charm of the Adriatic city is perennial. 

Gondolas at night, with singing floating 

across the waters, canals mysterious 

and tortuous winding past ancient 

aces, ices at the Café Florian and d 

on a terrasse looking toward the 

beads and glass and shawls to 

celebrity and fashion at the Exce 

and the dolce far niente of the air 

No wonder Miss Bates arrived a 

ahead of all the other tourists to 

Venice in the enchantment of May 
High up in the hills of San Ren 

the Italian Riviera the conducto1 

composer, Gino Marinuzzi, is spe 


the summer with his wife and 
children. The youngest of them 
born in America when Mr. Mar 
was conductor at the Chicago ( 


Since that time he has conducte 
chestras in Spain, South Americ: 
Italy. Recently Mr. Marinuzzi wa 
pointed conductor at the San Cai 
Naples. There he will present his 
opera, “Jacquerie,” next season, 


ets and costumes designed by 

Stracciari, son of the baritone. 
Not all artists are in Europe, 

ever. The sands and palms of 
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chapter, and Stanley W. Williams of 
Los Angeles. John Knowles Weaver, 
dean of the Eastern Oklahoma chapter, 
and John Hermann Loud, dean of the 
New England chapter, were heard in 
recital at Kimball Hall. 

After luncheon an 
stration of the Estey 
Console was given at the Sixteenth 
Church of Christ, Scientist. In the 
evening Charlotte Klein, secretary of the 
District of Columbia chapter, played at 
Grace Church in Oak Park. 


informal demon- 
Luminous Stop 


Discussions Are Feature 


The Wednesday morning program in- 
cluded a discussion of “Problems of the 
Guild,” led by Warden Sealy, and 
luncheon at Evanston. Dr. William C. 
Carl of New York, led the afternoon dis- 
cussion at St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, 
on “Organ Recitals.” This was followed 
by a recital by John Cushing, organist 
of Holy Trinity Church, New York. A 
reception was tendered the guild at the 
home of William H. Barnes later in the 
day. A banquet was given at the North 
Shore Hotel in the evening, at which 
George Craig, rector of St. Luke’s, was 
the speaker. That evening a service was 
held at St. Luke’s under the direction of 
Herbert E. Hyde, dean of the Illinois 
chapter. Stanley Martin was also heard 
at the console. 

The Thursday activities included dis- 
cussions at Kimball Hall on “Music of the 
Church,” and “The Choir” led by Horace 
Whitehouse, dean of the Indiana chap- 
ter; Henry S. Fry, dean of the Pennsyl- 
vania chapter; Mrs. J. H. Cassidy of the 
Texas chapter, and DeWitt C. Garreston, 
dean of the Buffalo chapter. Dr. John 
Henry Hopkins, rector of the Church of 
the Redeemer, gave an address. Arthur 
B. Jennings of Sewickley, Pa., was then 
heard in recital. After luncheon Albert 
Reimenschneider of Cleveland played at 
St. James’ Episcopal church, and in the 
evening Hugo Goodwin of St. Paul gave 
the concluding program at the Fourth 
Presbyterian church. 

The convention was attended by 150 
members. Conventions are held only oc- 
casionally, the last one having been at 
Oberlin, Ohio, four years ago. The dis- 
cussions were friendly and of great in- 
terest to the members. Among the re- 


citalists, those who were felt to have 
attracted especial interest were Mr. 
Loud, who played music by Bach, Guil- 
mant, McKinley and Mulet in a most 
scholarly fashion; Mr. Cushing, who ex- 
celled in brilliant orchestral effects, and 
Mr. Riemenschneider. Mr. Jennings and 
Mr. Goodwin, the latter formerly a 
Chicagoan, were also heard with much 
pleasure. 

The Illinois chapter, which acted as 
host, entertained all the delegates for 
the three days without any expense to 
the visitors. Great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed by the visiting delegates with 
the cordiality and good will with which 
an extensive program had been prepared 
and was carried out. This is the second 
time the Illinois chapter has thus enter- 
tained the national convention. 

The Guild, which admits organists of 
the United States and Canada into its 
membership after elaborate examination, 
has been in existence about thirty-five 
years. EUGENE STINSON. 


Recital Standards Discussed 


Speaking on the subject of “Organ 
Recitals” at the Wednesday sessions, Dr. 
William C. Carl, director of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, New York City, 
made an interesting plea for good stand- 
ards of taste in programs. The text of 
Dr. Carl’s address was as follows: 

“In treating the organ from the re- 
cital standpoint, there are many inter- 
esting things to consider. Should the 
organ recital be eliminated from our 
musical life at the present time, one of 
the potent factors in educating the 
masses would be done away with. The 
organ recital is an institution of long 
standing and will always be with us. 
In every community there are thousands 
who by this means have for the first 
time heard the master works of the 
great composers, and have cultivated a 
taste for the best in music. 

“In our own country, it required a 
decade of time before the people would 
listen to the works of Bach and his 
contemporaries. They would have none 
of them until they had been repeatedly 
subjected to storms and tempests of no 
mean order, refusing to be comforted 
until the lightnings had ceased, the 
storm clouds rolled away, and _ the 
vesper hymn sung in trembling accents 
by an invisible choir. 


“It has been necessary for the people 
of all countries to be educated in music. 
Even the great Johann Sebastian Bach 
was not contented with himself for did 
he not walk fifty miles on foot to hear 
Buxtehude play in Litibeck? Did he not 
also gain the necessary knowledge which 
completely changed his previous style 
of writing? If this had not occurred, we 
would never have possessed the monu- 
mental works for the organ which he 
bequeathed to the world. 

“Americans have demonstrated their 
willingness to study and work for the 
best in art, as has been repeatedly shown 
by the numbers who have gone abroad 
and those who have flocked to our musi- 
cal centers here. 

“The organ is the noblest of instru- 
ments. It is capable of expressing every 
known emotion and is a complete or- 


chestra in itself. Berlioz said, “The 
Organ Is Pope; The Orchestra, Em- 
peror.” 


“It remains for the organist to bring 
from the instrument a response to his 
ideas, in order to convince the audience. 
It has been justly said, ‘The Soul of the 
Organ Is the Organist.’ 

“An organ recital can be one of two 
things. It can be interesting, or it can 
be uninteresting. If the former, there 
are many things we may well consider 
as valuable requisites. 


Attention to Detail 


“The organist must possess talent of 
the highest degree and aim to develop 
it by means of systematic study, acquire 
an adequate technic of both hands and 
feet, have a sense of rhythm, and with 
it brilliance of execution. The founda- 
tion principles of organ-playing should 
be patiently studied. Master the trio 
form, in order to gain facility and in- 
dependence between hands and feet and 
make an exhaustive study of theoretical 
subjects. The minutest detail should 
never be lost sight of. 

“It is gratifying to note the number 
of our recitalists who are now playing 
their programs from memory, and this 
argues well for the future. Memory 
playing should be insisted upon in all 
study courses from start to finish. 

“One night when Bonnet was touring 
in the Middle West, the committee ac- 
companied him to the station after the 
recital. As the train approached, one 
of them exclaimed, ‘Why, you have only 


a small grip, where is your musi:” 
Bonnet replied, ‘I carry my baggage iy 
my hands, but always my music in jy 
head!’ , 

“Referring again to Bonnet, when h¢ 
arrived in Paris from Bordeaux to stu ly 
at the Conservatoire, Guilmant wo | 
not allow him to proceed until he } aq 
studied and memorized the Six Orgay 
Sonatas Bach wrote for his son Wilhe 
Friedmann, in order that he might \e. 
come an expert organist. Bonnet ¢ n- 
siders this to have been one of the grvat 
factors of his success as a virtuoso. 

“Every aspirant for fame would like to 
be‘a recitalist, and all recitalists aim to 
become virtuosos. 


How to Practise 


“To throw one’s hat in the arena, and 
land it on either stage, requires a certain 
preparation few are willing to undervy, 
I refer to the subject of slow organ prac. 
tice. Volumes have been written on the 
subject, but the fact remains that only 
about one in a thousand has yet grasped 
the idea of what slow practice actually 
means and why it is necessary to do it, 
Harold Bauer says, ‘No one can play 
with style until each note the composer 
indicated has been correctly played.’ 

“Guilmant’s rule was to take a certain 
amount of the daily practice and sub- 
divide the groups, giving one beat to 
each sixteenth note, in order that every 
note should receive its exact value, 
special attention being given to a correct 
playing of the dotted notes. I recall a 
certain passage he insisted upon being 
practised in this manner for six weeks. 
Following this, vary the tempo, trans- 
pose passages in various keys, both 
staccato and legato, and thus continue 
until the required tempo of the piece 
can be correctly played. 

“When Bonnet first came to America, 
people asked for the privilege of hearing 
him practise. As his recital preparation 
was always done in a slow measured 
tempo, with the exact note valuation at- 
tended to, with not over two or three 
manual stops and a four foot stop in the 
pedals, it was naturally not a very in- 
spiring performance. 

“After listening a few moments, the 
auditors would exclaim, ‘Why he is only 
a beginner!’ and leave the auditorium. 
In order to secure confidence it is an 
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New Steinway Hall Opens Doors in N. Y. 
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THREE VIEWS OF THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 
At the Left, a Photograph of the Exterior of the New Building Is Seen. A Front View of the Fifty-seventh Street Entrance Is the Center 
Picture and the Reception Room, with Its Large Dome and Chandelier, Is Seen at the Right 


HE new Steinway Hall, erected in 

West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 
was, as announced in the latest issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, opened last week to 
representatives of the city’s musical life. 
The new building is the modern suc- 
cessor to the old Steinway Hall on Four- 
teenth Street, where Ole Bull, Charles 
vickens, Adelina Patti, Anton Rubin- 
stein and many other famous persons 
appeared. 

The modern Steinway Hall is a $3,000.,- 
000 structure. The entrance, on Fifty- 
seventh Street near Sixth Avenue, has 
two sentinels in the form of white Ionic 
columns, and over the architrave is a 
semi-circular bas-relief bearing Greek 


figures which are representative of 
music. The arched entrances of the re- 
ception room are bounded by Ionic col- 
umns of green marble. 


Contains Fine Auditorium 


Among the objects of art found in 
the reception room is a cut glass chan- 
delier made in England, a reproduction 
of the one in Windsor Castle. Heavy 
red carpets, red portiéres and cushioned 
chairs and couches are in the room, and 
mahogany desks and tables decorated 
with ferns and flowers. 

On the balcony are many beautiful 
display rooms. To dispel the conven- 
tional showroom atmosphere, with its 
mass of pianos, there are a model music 
room, drawing, living and other rooms, 
each furnished with Oriental rugs, 


large mirrors, oil paintings, couches and 
chairs. Curtained windows with artifi- 
cial sunlight add to the homelike effect. 
On the mezzanine floor is an auditorium 
for intimate recitals. 

Above are the offices of Steinway & 
Sons. Beyond the offices are studios of 
many artists and musical organizations. 
On the roof is a columned superstruc- 
ture with a roof garden, forming a hand- 
some crown for the edifice. 

Steinway Hall has not yet been dedi- 
cated. The formal opening will take 
place early in October, when Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff, Hofmann and many of 
the other artists whose portraits adorn 
the halls of the building will probably 
be present to assist at the elaborate fes- 
tivities which are being planned by the 
heads of the organization. 


PLAYERS HONOR CONDUCTOR 





Frank Waller Praises Rochester Musi- 
cians at Farewell Banquet 


ROCHESTER, June 20.—Frank Waller 
was given a farewell banquet by the 
members of the Rochester Philharmonic 
previous to his recent departure for Cin- 
cinnati, where he will conduct the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony in summer concerts 
at the Zoo. Mr. Waller was presented 
with a gold pen by the members of the 
orchestra and a platinum and pearl set 
of dress links and studs by members of 
the Festival Chorus, of which he was also 
leader. In a short speech Mr. Waller 
paid high tribute to the musicians and 
praised the motion picture theater as 
an excellent training school for the sym- 
phony player. 

“The members of a symphony orches- 
tra can have no better training thai 
that afforded by weeks of playing in a 
first class motion picture theater,” said 
Frank Waller, speaking to the members 
of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestr 
at a farewell banquet given to him 
last week by the Four-Forty Club. 
“It is to the training that you 
have received in the accompanying 0! 
films, with all the arbitrary leaps, cuts 
and repeats usual in that work, tha! 
you owe the ability you have shown ' 
cover instantly and unnoticeably all t! 
accidents with which we have been co 
fronted during the year. In the accom- 
panying of soloists, who sometimes 
proved forgetful, and in the opera p< 
formances, when unforeseen emerg« 
cles occurred which called for high 
tricky adjustment, you were alwa 
there. Throughout the year your wo 
has earned the high praise bestowed up 
it. I hope that the members of the « 
chestras I shall conduct in the futu 
will have had just the training y 
have had and will prove as flexible an 
responsive an instrument as the Roc 
ester Philharmonic.” 
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HARRY B. SMITH AND PROMINENT ARTISTS WHO HAVE API 









































Mr. Smith, Photo Hoyt, others from ‘‘Stage Lyrics’’ pub. by R. II. 


*>EARED IN HIS OPERAS 


Russell 


1, Eugene Cowles as “Will Scarlet” in the Original Production of “Robin Hood”; 2, Irene Bentley, Now Mrs. Harry B. Smith, in “The Strollers”; 3, W. H. MacDonald as “Little John” 


in the Original “Robin Hood” Cast; 4, Francis Wilson in “The Litthe Corporal”; 5, Lillian Russell in 


“La Tzigane”; 6, Hilda Clark, an Early “Maid Marian” in “Robin Hood”; 7, H. 


C. Barnabee, the Original “Sheriff of Nottingham” in “Robin Hood”; 8, William Prueite in “Rob Roy”; 9, Frank Daniels in “The Wizard of the Nile”; 10, Alice Nielsen in “The 
Fortune Teller”; 11, Jessie Bartlett Davis, Who, as “Allan-a-Dale” Made “O, Promise Me” Famous in the Original “Robin Hood” Production; 12, Marie Tempest in “The Fencing 
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Master” 

Rieter) MPOSERS who can 
\" | write a good score are 
rather more plentiful 
‘( than good librettists. 
%§ Yet, in most instances 
ie) Ss os , 
Lea the lion’s share of the 
credit for the finished work goes to 
the musician. This is particularly 
true of the operetta, which seems at 
present to be undergoing a Renais- 
sance on the New York stage. Yet 
the librettist has found a _ steady 
market in America. -Those who sigh 
for the days of “Erminie,” ‘“Mas- 
cotte” and “Boccaccio,” the heyday 
of Gilbert & Sullivan, the later 
days of De Koven and Herbert, may 
console themselves with the fact that 
this form of art seems to have sur- 
vived despite the onslaughts of the 
revue, and to be destined for a long 

life. 

The type of humor on the light mu- 
sical stage today is higher than in the 
‘eighties, and the recent success of such 
works as “Blossom Time,” “The Love 
Song” and “The Student Prince” shows 
that the age-old hankering for romance 
is stronger than the craze for speed 
and syncopated gambolings. Moreover, 
the musical play that tells a story is 
a loftier form of art. 

Thus believes Harry B. Smith, who 
wrote not only “Robin Hood” but a host 
of other works that have held the boards 
for many years and who is a definite 
force in light opera at the present time, 
as he has not only written and adapted 
‘ number of librettos recently but has 
four awaiting early production. 


Has Many Interests 


Mr. Smith is a man of varied interests, 
and sitting in his library furnished with 
genuine Empire pieces that might have 
come from Compiégne, and surrounded 
by bookcases filled with volumes in 
beautiful bindings such as one seldom 
sees in this country, there is no hint 
1 the theater. The place savors, rather, 

the bibliophile. 


And, indeed, Mr. Smith is a biblio- 
ile. In interviewing him on the sub- 
‘'t of operetta one encounters diffi- 
lties. Ask him how he started writing 


rettos and he answers by showing you 
i first edition of Dickens with an auto- 
graph inscription. Put the stereotyped 
estion: “What interesting things are 
u at work upon?” and he asks you 
grow enthusiastic over a plan of 
ttle drawn up and signed by Napoleon 
beamingly inquires whether you have 
scen his story in the April Atlantic 
onthly. Perhaps this is because he 


has written and adapted about 250 books 
for comic operas. 

Pinned down to facts, he admits that 
his first musical piece was written for 
Fay Templeton in 1885, and that a hope- 
less passion for that charming comedi- 
enne was his incentive. Two years after 
the production of this first work, dur- 
ing which he gained some practical ex- 
perience on the stage to learn the busi- 
ness, Mr. Smith met Reginald de Koven, 
and the two wrote “The Begum,” which 
was produced by Col. John A. McCaull, 
who was the leading figure in comic 
opera of that time. The next work on 
which the two collaborated was “Don 
Quixote,” written for the Bostonians, 
which was played for a short time only, 
as many of the acrobatic adventures of 
the Don were included in the action and 
the work was too strenuous for the 
elderly Henry Clay Barnabee, who 
played the part. 

“Robin Hood” followed, and after it 
became a success Mr. Smith moved to 
New York and went into the operetta 
business wholesale, collaborating prin- 
cipally with de Koven and Victor Her- 
bert. 

“Much has been written and said about 
the vicissitudes of ‘Robin Hood,’” said 
Mr. Smith, “but the truth of the matter 
is there were no vicissitudes at all. The 
opera was written on commission for 
the Bostonians after ‘Don Quixote.’ 
De Koven and I took a room in a hotel 
in Chicago and completed it in three 
weeks. There is a story current, which 
you may deny, that I had so little faith 
in ‘Robin Hood’ that I sold out my 
rights in it for $100, or some such sum, 
before it was produced. I not only did 
not do this but I continued to draw 
royalties from it for twenty years, when 
I did sell out, but for a substantial sum! 


First Opera With Herbert 


“My first work with Victor Herbert 
was ‘The Wizard of the Nile,’ written 
for Frank Daniels. Mr. Herbert was 
a cellist in the orchestra at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. He had just been 
through a rather disastrous experience 
as a composer, having devoted several 
months to writing the music for a spec- 
tacle entitled ‘America,’ which Steele 
Mackaye had planned for the Chicago 
World’s Fair. I believe Mackaye found 
at the eleventh hour that he could not 
get the concession he expected. At any 
rate, the enterprise was abandoned, and 
Herbert found a lot of useless music on 
his hands. 

“He had also written an opera called 
‘Prince Ananias,’ which the Bostonians 
had produced. The book was by Francis 
Nielson, later a member of the British 
Parliament. It was a clever piece, though 
it did not happen to strike the public 
fancy. However, the music was a sample 


of Herbert’s ability, and on the strength 
of it he was engaged to write the music 
of ‘The Wizard,’ which was a success. 
We followed this with ‘The Serenade,’ 
‘The Idol’s Eye’ and ‘The Fortune 
Teller’ during the next two or three 
years. At the same time I was working 
with de Koven on ‘The Fencing Master,’ 
in which Marie Tempest starred, ‘Rob 
Roy’ and ‘The Highwayman.’ 

“While working with the two repre- 
sentative American composers of light 
opera I also did some adapting of im- 
ported pieces. I adapted ‘Boccaccio’ and 
‘Fatinitza’ for the McCaull Company. 
Many years afterward I made new ver- 
sions of these two pieces for Fritzi 
Scheff. For Francis Wilson I wrote 
‘Half a King’ and ‘The Little Corporal,’ 
both with music by Ludwig Englander, 
who also worked with me on ‘The Casino 
Girl,’ ‘The Rounders,’ ‘The Strollers’ 
and other Casino pieces. For Lillian 
Russell I wrote ‘The Tzigane,’ which 
Henry Abbey produced in a magnificent 
manner. 


Old-Time Slapstick Humor 
“The critics, however, pronounced it 


a failure. And this leads me to remark 
that many musical pieces succeed that 


deserve to fail, and vice versa. ‘The 
Tzigane’ deserved to succeed. It had 
one of the best scores that de Koven 


ever wrote. It failed because it lacked 
the slapstick humor then in vogue. 
People who criticize that sort of humor 
in current musical plays do not realize 
that in the old days that element was 
worse instead of better. 

“For example, De Wolf Hopper in 
Millécker’s ‘Black Hussar’ used to come 
on the stage dressed as a red-hot stove; 
and Francis Wilson in ‘Erminie’ got his 
biggest laugh by sputtering bread crumbs 
all over the stage. In ‘The Beggar Stu- 
dent’ the comedian used to fire snuff 
into his nose with a cap-pistol. Can 
you imagine such things being tolerated 


in ‘Blossom Time’ or ‘The Student 
Prince’? 
“For several seasons past many 


managers have looked upon comic opera 
as an old-fashioned form of entertain- 
ment. That the public has been eager 
to patronize it when it was offered is 
shown by the enormous success of such 
work as ‘Blossom Time’ and ‘Maytime.’ 
Also, I venture to say, that it is not every 
manager who knows how to produce an 
operetta, whereas almost any manager 
can produce a musical show where danc- 
ing is the dominating feature; dancing 
and putting the girls on the stage with 
the minimum of clothing. 

“Moreover, there seems to have been 
a slump in the foreign operetta market. 
The French composers have apparently 
given up operetta entirely. No one is 
is working the field of Audran and 


Lecocq. The German and Austrian com- 
posers also appear to be less produc- 
tive, or else their pieces recently have 
not been suited to American taste. 


Adaptations Good and Bad 


“Naturally, much depends on _ the 
adaptation of these pieces and on the 
judgment shown in casting them. For 
instance, Leo Fall’s ‘Pompadour,’ a suc- 
cess everywhere abroad, had no reason to 
fail in New York. On the other hand, 
some imported operettas that have been 
failures in Europe have been made into 
successes in America by being extensively 
altered and adapted to fit capable play- 
ers. ‘The Spring Maid,’ for instance, 
was a failure in its original form as 
‘Spriidelfee’; and over here it was such 
a success that three companies were 
playing simultaneously, though of course 
we were helped greatly by such popular 
stars-as Christie MacDonald and Mitzi 
Hajos. That the public’s fondness for 
operetta has not waned during recent 
seasons is pretty well proved by the 
fact that when managers have offered 
it, it has been highly successful, more 
profitable than the revues which cost 
a fortune to produce and which, even 
if successful, will run one season. 

“The question of why many European 
successes fail in this country and why 
many revivals of pieces popular in other 
days are dropped after short runs is 
a matter principally of adaptation and 
casting. Managers make mistakes in the 
persons to whom they give foreign 
librettos to be ‘Americanized,’ and even 
capable librettists err in the way they 
make their adaptations, and thus foreign 
successes become American failures. 
Then, too, the casting has much to do 
with it, and singers unwisely chosen 
may ruin works which other singers 
would make unqualified successes. 


The Charm of Operetta 


“Personally, I prefer operetta as a 
form, because I think it has more charm 
as entertainment and more value mu- 
sically. Certainly it seems more worth 
while. If you compare any revue or 
jazzy musical comedy with the operettas 
of Gilbert & Sullivan, of Johann 
Strauss, or of Offenbach, you will see 
what I mean. The Offenbach librettos 
by Meilhac & Halévy are fifty or sixty 
years old, but they are still clever az“ 
amusing satires. Many operettas are 
among the minor classics; but of the 
myriad of revues and musical comedies 
—‘where are the snows of yesteryear?’ 

“T can speak frankly of both revues 
and musical comedies, because in their 
beginnings in America I was, so to 
speak, one of the charter members. In 
1899 I wrote the first of a series of 


[Continued on page 21] 
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First Aid in Etiquette for the Lion 
Worshippers—For a Beautiful Ameri- 
can Language—The Tragedy of Victor 
Herbert—Mr. Enright as a Friend in 
Need to the Musician—More Tin Pan 
Alley History—Opera “From a Mili- 
tary Point” 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Perhaps the blame should be put on 
these numerous books which give de- 
tailed directions for dealing with such 
problems as The Correct Use of the 
Salad Fork; Etiquette of the Opera Box; 
How to Tip the Servants; What the 
Well-Bred Girl Will Say. 

You know the books; your favorite 
evening bldtter are probably running so- 
cial hints in serial form. 

Anyhow, most of the etiquette writers 
devote a chapter to conversation. 

The burden is always the same. 

You are instructed to engage the bank 
president who sits at your right on 
such congenial topics as clearing house 
receipts. 

You are told to open a friendly talk 
with the distinguished painter by re- 
marking, “Sargent was a. marvelous 
draughtsman, wasn’t he; but don’t you 
think his high-lights were a bit too low?” 

According to your etiquette mentor, 
the painter will immediately plunge into 
brilliant conversation. 

“Guide your subject to the topic he 
knows best and he will talk freely,” you 
are told. 

You can now understand why the 
drawing room and the dining table of 
this species are such deadly places. 

If the Volstead punch does not land 
you on the hardwood, your fair com- 
panion at the right will, with her eternal 
chatterings of vague nothings. 

One of these days I hope to collaborate 
with some etiquette writer. Readers 
who wish to open a delightful conversa- 
tion with an operatic soprano will be 
advised to begin with a well chosen re- 
mark, for example: “Tell me, please, 
Madame, doesn’t the fact that you are 
cross-eyed interfere with your last act 
scene in ‘Tosca’?” This question will 
surely mark the beginning of a beautiful 
friendship. 

The violin virtuoso may be lured into 
conversation if you remark casually, “I 
think Shaw’s retort to the opponents 
of Epstein in London was quite apt, 
don’t you?” 

He will promptly relate the story of 
his life, his early trials, his remarkable 
press criticisms and, if you are fair and 
below four dozen years, he will tell of 
several sad episodes of misunderstand- 
ing in connection with his last French 
wife. 

Laymen anxious to extract conversa- 
tion from a taciturn tenor are advised 
to use one of several approved methods. 
You are to recite the alphabet, or you 
msy declaim without passion, “eeny- 
uleeny-miney-mo,” ete., or you may 
simply say, ‘Extraordinary weather, 
isn’t it?” 

In any case he will immediately re- 
spond by describing the maternal ante- 
cedents of his chief rival in the opera 
house, the alarming symptoms of mental 
decrepitude exhibited by the general 
director, the feebleness of the musical 
and moral nature of the principal con- 
ductor. 


If you are still conscious, he will tele- 
phone for his publicity secretary and his 
latest scrap-books, which will provide 
you with additional evidence of the com- 
plete vocal collapse of his chief rival 
and the utter inadequacy of the other 
tenors in the company. 

I wanted to collect certein information 
of historical interest from a musician 
who had played in one of Europe’s most 
famous chamber music ensembles. 

“Do you remember if the Joachim 
Quartet played such a new work in 
Berlin?” I asked. 

“Ach!” he replied. “Berliner Weissbier ! 
And those sauerbratens at Schnabel’s old 
Weinstube!” and for thirty-five minutes 
he spoke learnedly of his favorite dishes 


and. bowls. 


Andther in the gathering knew of this 
noted musician’s long tours in Japan and 
China and invited his serious view of 
Oriental art. 

“Japan,” he answered, “is a wild coun- 
try. They make you eat raw fish!” 

* * bd 


More than 200,000,000 people now 
speak English; even French, the lan-, 
guage of diplomacy and the Boston and 
New York Symphonies during the French 
occupation of the orchestras, is being 
threatened by the growing use of En- 
glish, the medley of a score of tongues. 

What is more important, Americans 
are becoming language-conscious; that 
is, we are now paying attention in our 
studios, schools and homes to the refine- 
ments of spoken English. 

Ultimately our actors, our singers and 
our phoneticians will unite and do what 
similar groups have done in other coun- 
tries: work together for a_ beautiful 
spoken American language. 

Yes, I mean American language, not 
an affected Londonese. 

British English is natural in its native 
habitat; but if you want to hear some- 
thing painful, listen to the American- 
born person juggle His Majesty’s true 
pronunciation. It amuses me for a little 
while. 

Then I borrow an axe, and the deed is 


done! 
« * * 


Persons ignorant of the principles 
underlying creative art have talked 
noisily about the late Victor Herbert’s 
“decline.” 

Of course this is rank nonsense, 

When Herbert wrote his “babes in 
Toyland,” “Princess Pat,” “Wizard of 
the Nile,” “Mlle. Modiste” and his other 
operetta masterpieces, he was as true 
to his nature as was Bach when he 
penned his “St. Matthew Passion” and 
Wagner when he composed his “Ring” 
operas. 

A melodist of rare gifts, a craftsman 
and at heart a sound classicist, Herbert 
turned out two grand operas, “Natoma” 
and “Madeleine,” and some symphonic 
works, all of which reflect the vital musi- 
cianship of the man. His creative in- 
genuity, for example, in the skillful 
writing of his “American Fantasy,” can- 
not be overlooked. 

I hear it said—but happily only by 
the rank ignoramus—that Herbert ‘“‘com- 
mercialized” his art. 

Herbert was a master of the light 
form, and because he wrote songs and 
operettas which were successful he was 
accused of “selling himself.” Herbert’s 
innate conservatism impelled him to 
make concessions to his rock-ribbed Ger- 
man academicism, and he tossed off a 
couple of grand operas. 

Both are solid, musicianly. But his 
true medium was the lighter form. 

And light music does not mean poor 
music. 

Sullivan’s “Mikado” is as important 
as “Lucia” or “Butterfly.” 

I was astonished last week to learn 
that Victor Herbert died almost a poor 
man. 

His estate, supposed to amount to 
hundreds of thousands, totals only a few 
thousands. Of course, the royalties re- 
main. but I am speaking of the accumu- 
lated wealth of the genial Trish composer. 
Herbert was prodigal with his monev. 
He was always easy and generous. Al- 
ways the bon vivant, he was accessible 
to everybody with a tale of woe. 

The real tragedy of Herbert’s life was 
the misunderstanding which followed 
him. ; 

“Serious” musicians and _ untutored 
snobs thought he was part and parcel 
of Broadway; he wrote “light” music, 
therefore they could patronize him. 

Herbert, who could think in fugue and 
counterpoint as fluently as he wished 
whenever he felt the need, lived his own 
natural, genial life. Bitterness was not 
nart of his nature, but I know that he 
felt the sting of the unspoken rebuke. 

He was not in pulse with modern cur- 
rents, but his acutely sensitive nature 


? 





felt that somehow he was being over- 
looked. 

He would have preferred to conduct 
a symphony orchestra; he led in the 
movies instead, a profitable engagement, 
but it brought him no real satisfaction. 

Intellectually he was inarticulate, un- 
able to reach out and beat down the 
stupid opposition. He realized the gross 
injustice, but he was unable to reply. 

The movie comedians, the young rising 
composers of the jazz school, have their 
ardent disciples of the Seldes color who 
can pounce on feeble adversaries and 
shower them with fourth dimensional 
arguments and the vocabularies of seven 
arts. 

Herbert passed without the benefit of 
such interpretation. 

* * * 


Radio music is frequently bad enough 
in itself, but the publicity blurbs which 
bombard editors are even worse. Let 
me quote a few examples of descriptive 
sentences sent out by several of the 
smaller broadcasting stations. I have 
altered the names, which were in all 
probability fictitious in the first place: 

“Kuno Kuzy, celebrated Polish pian- 
ist, who toured Europe, playing before 
the. monarchs of five countries.” (In 
ouy; own benighted country we have Sub- 
way Circuits and Tank Town Circuits 
bat nary a Monarch Circuit.) 
-“Signorina Tila Gallag, eminent ’cel- 
list, whose small son, Willy Buff, is a 
well-known motion picture star.” 

“Ippie Bozo, internationally famous 
violinist, who has toured every city of 
the United States, South America and 
Europe.” (I find no record whatever 
of Mr. Bozo’s triumphs in North or 
South America, but I confess I have 
not investigated the European phase 
as yet.) 

“Madame Leah Woof-Woof, well- 
known mezzo-contralto, whose dream 
song, ‘Wishing For You,’ was recently 
sung before the Ladies’ Choral Society 
of Pillow, Ark., and who is principal 
soloist for the Rotarians’ Women’s Sing- 
ing Auxiliary of Hoopla, Conn.” 

“The talk on health will be followed 
by a soprano solo.” (The _ so-called 
“health” talk consisted of a rank pub- 
licity appeal by a dank and clammy 
physician. After a few minutes of this 
talk I felt like turning my untamed wolf 
hounds loose on two persons, the broad- 
casting station man who permitted the 
talk and the talker himself. The so- 
prano was excellent.) 

* * * 


Police Commissioner Enright of New 
York City will earn the gratitude of 
every musician in the city if he will 
prosecute to the utmost his excellent 
plan to abolish all unnecessary noises. 
Next to Havana, Cuba, and the Loop 
District of Chicago, New York is prob- 
ably the noisiest segment of the earth. 

Street pianos, painfully off pitch, 
street cars on screeching wheels and 
tracks, tenor cats, loud speakers (the 
worst foe of the radio), motor sirens, 
a steam calliope which is permitted to 
blast its shrill whistling in the business 
center of the largest city in the world 

-these are only a few outstanding dis- 
sonances in this cacophony. 

I understand Mr. Enright is a real 
music-lover. If he will only help to 
eliminate some of the needless racket, 
our musicians will rise in a body and 


thank him. 
os * ~ 


I have received the following valuable 
anecdote of Tin Pan Alley from Mr. 
Lansing R. Robinson, who is General 
Agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
of Boston: 

“Reading Mephisto’s musings on the 
extraordinary customs of Tin Pan Alley 
in New York and reference to the in- 
strumental limitations of writers of 
popular songs. including the statement 
that Irving Berlin could play in one 
key only, calls to mind that pioneer of 
the profession, Charles K. Harris, who 
still flourishes in New York, debonair, 
masterful and full of enthusiasm. 

“While Charley was plugging along 
in Milwaukee as a prefessor of the banio 
and occasional song writer he wrote his 
magnum opus, ‘After the Ball,’ and 
money rolled in. He hired a larger 
studio and a corps of assistants; and 
traveling singers, actors, minstrel men 
and the like formed the habit of drop- 
ping in to look over the new songs, that 
being long before the days of the ‘song 
pluggers.’ 

“Charley played his piano by ear 
only and in one key. The average player 
of that sort adopts an easy key like C 
or G, but Charley preferred to perform 
with plenty of sharps and flats, or, as 
he said. fon the blacks.’ 

“Joseph Clauder, leader of a local or- 


chestra, was engaged to knock Charle 
melodic output into pleasing harmo: 
form and to select keys suitable to t 
average voice. 

* 

“When a visitor dropped in, Char 
liked to play the accompaniments, es) 
cially for one of distinction. 

“The caller might sing a line or t 
and then stop short with a look of ago 
and remark, ‘For heaven’s sake, P) 
fessor, I can’t sing in that key.’ 

“Charley would answer in his lore | 
manner, ‘You sing it in the blacks 
you don’t sing it, see? Because I or 
play on the blacks.’ 

“Better days followed when a frie ( 
of Charley’s discovered that remarkal « 
contrivance which some man in G 
many invented; you turned a lever 
pulled out a stop or something and cou 
change Charley’s ‘black’ key into any 
the scale. 

“Then when a prima donna call 


— 


Charley would ask her, ‘What key «» 


you prefer?’ She might say, ‘Oh, you 
transpose at sight, Professor Harris?’ 

“*Yes, Madame’—and Charley wou: 
quietly reach under the keyboard ani 
give his trusty lever the proper tur 
for the key of Madame’s choice and das! 
off the accompaniment on his faithfu 
blacks, while the singer marveled at his 
virtuosity in the difficult art of trans- 
position. 

“After all, there’s something strange! 
alluring in ‘Tin Pan Alley’ with its 
humorous makeshifts and queer stand- 
ards. 

“Isn’t it just glorious—youth having 
its fling?” 

* * * 

Congratulations to Texas! 

The music school of the Universit 
will not be abandoned after all, for sev- 
eral persons have come to the rescu: 
and salvaged the department. Th 
Governor, you know, recently killed th 
modest appropriation which supported 
the school. From now on the school wil 
be a private institution, out of the hands 
of meddling politicians. 

And I am informed by my Texa: 
friends that the school will be greatl; 
improved—which is good news. 

* * * 


I read in your Open Forum last week 
the earnest letter of an Akron, Ohio 
gentleman who criticizes the chorus o! 
an opera company “from a_ military 
point of view.” He complains that the 
choristers sang beautifully but marched 
in slovenly style in “Parsifal” and 
“Faust.” 

I respect this critic’s opinion and 
would admonish the stage manager 
drill his soldiers more carefully. At th: 
same time, I would point out to m) 
Ohio friend that opera will never be 
completely satisfactory from the militar: 
drillmaster’s standpoint. 

Until recent years opera choruses could 
scarcely sing. They were, I believe 
chosen for their beefiness and rhinoceros- 
like beauty. Today the Metropolitan ha 
a really noble ensemble of voices; t! 
Chicago Company and the Gallo forces 
also have the support of capable, tho: 
oughly routined men and women. 

A chorister’s work is by no mea: 
light; he must know his réle, as well a 
the principal’s and he must go throug! 
gruelling performances almost’ ever 
day. 

To ask these singers to drill wit! 
Zouave-like precision, as well as sing 
their parts competently, is just a bi 
too much. 

At its best, opera is a mongrel art 
No human being has ever heard a per 
fect performance. If the conductor, the 
orchestra and singers approximate 4 
performance faithful to the score a1 
text, everybody is happy, even th 
grouchiest critic. 

I have heard remarkably fine per 
formances—and the settings were atr 
cious; I have been dazzled by lavis! 
decorations—and the singing was punl 

The worst performance of “Aida” 
ever heard had a wonderful backgroun 
of trained camels, lions, leopards, el 
phants, real Egyptian dancers and 
immense stageful of fancy marcher 
Yet the spirit was missing. 

I longed to feed Aida and Amne? 
to the lions and induce the elephant 
to prance playfully on Messrs. Radam: 
and Amonasro. 

But this performance was a huge pu 
lic success—from a military point 
view, points out your 
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and Gave Many Recitals. Below: 
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FACTORS IN THE EARLY PROGRESS OF AMERICAN ART 


The Late William H. Sherwood, Pianist and Leader in Music in America, and Sherwood Memorial Hall, at Chautauqua, N. Y., Where Mr. Sherwood Taught for Twenty-two Summers 


Franz Liszt. Under Whom the Pianist Perfected His Art in Weimar 


4 
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ILLIAM HALL SHERWOOD, 

American pianist and com- 
poser, who died in 1911, acquired 
fame both in Europe and in his 
A pupil of Liszt, 
ideal in his 
The accom- 
prepared by 


native country. 
he inculecated a fine 
playing and teaching. 
panying article was 
Edith Bane, who 
with his work during a period of 
ten years.—Editor’s Note. 





was associated 
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By EDITH BANE 
(Copyright reserved 1925) 


~ this time, when there is such 
enormous development in Amer- 
ican musical life, as evidenced by the 
establishment of a national grand 
opera company, munificent gifts for 
scholarships to worthy students, the 
founding of American conservatories 
sponsored by our wealthy public- 
spirited citizens, the rise to promi- 
lence of American composers such as 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Deems 
Taylor, Richard Kountz, Daniel Greg- 
ry Mason and many others—it is fit- 
ting to reflect on the life and work of 
William H. Sherwood, the great Amer- 
can pianist and teacher, who was an 
utstanding pioneer in America’s 
struggle for place and recognition 
imong musical nations. 
Mr. Sherwood was genuinely Ameri- 
and was imbued to the highest de- 
gree with the spirit of patriotism which 
haracterizes the true American. His 
incestors came to America in early 
olonial days and played their part in her 
struggle for independence. One of his 
vreat-grandfathers served in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and another was a captain 
n the War of 1812. His paternal fore- 
bears came from near the romantic 
Sherwood Forest in England—hence the 
‘amily name. 
Mr. Sherwood was born in Lyons, 
N. Y., on Jan. 31 (Schubert’s birthday), 


1854. He was doubly favored by a kind 
providence, being blessed with rare mu- 
sical talent and being born into an in- 
tellectual and musical atmosphere prob- 


ably unparalleled in America at that 
time. His grandfather was a distin- 
guished man, a judge and a Senator. 


His grandmother was a descendant of 
the English nobility and a talented musi- 


cian. His mother, Mary Balis Sherwood, 
was a highly educated and cultured 
woman. She was born near Catskill, 


N. Y., on the old homestead originally 
given to her great-grandfather for ser- 
vice in the Revolutionary War. 

His father, the Rev. Lyman H. Sher- 
wood, an Episcopal minister and a col 
lege professor, was a many-sided man, 
a profound scholar, an accomplished 
linguist and a thorough musician. His 
devotion to music was such that he chose 
to make it his vocation, instead of fol- 
lowing the ministry for which he was 
educated and ordained. In 1854, the 
year of his gifted son’s birth, he founded 
the Lyons Musical Academy at Lyons, 


N. Y., the second incorporated music 
school established in the United States. 
Had Rare Memory 
It might be said that William Sher 


wood was born into a music school, fully 
equipped to receive him, with his father 
as master teacher; and he early showed 
he was in his natural environment, giv- 
ing evidences not only of remarkable 
musical talent, but of a determination of 
purpose and power to concentrate which 
are true marks of genius. Mr. Sher- 
wood pere gave special attention to the 
cultivation of William’s unusual ability 
to memorize music. Instead of giving 
him a stated number of lessons each 
week, or even a lesson a day, the father 
gave his son work to be done with the 
understanding that he would have an- 
other lesson as that work was 
thoroughly mastered and memorized. 
The boy’s ability to memorize music was 
so phenomenal that he frequently re- 
turned for new lessons two or three times 
a day. This talent and training ac- 
counted for his prodigious répertoire in 
later years. 

William played in concert when he 
was eight years old; but his parents did 
not approve of extended tours at such 
an early age, and he was kept hard at 
work in school until he had finished his 


soon as 


academic course. He _ studied piano, 
theory and composition under his father’s 
personal instruction until he was thor- 
oughly grounded in the principles of a 
sound musical education. He later had 
some lessons from Edward Heimberger 
of Rochester, N. Y., and from Dr. Wil- 
liam Mason of New York City. 


Study in Berlin 


In 1871, when William was seventeen 
years old, his father took him to Berlin. 


He spent five years studying in Ger- 
many. His professors in Berlin were 
Theodore Kullak, Weitzmann, Wuerst 


He studied organ with Scot 
son Clark in Stuttgart. In Leipsic he 
studied theory and composition with 
Richter and Karl Doppler, and while in 
Leipsic he had the good fortune to meet 
Grieg and to study Grieg’s A Minor Con- 
certo under the composer’s instruction. 
Afterward Mr. Sherwood was the first 
pianist to play this concerto in America. 
He also had the privilege of meeting 
Rubinstein in Leipsic. But the crown- 
ing opportunity of his study in Europe 
was lessons in Weimar with Liszt. The 
young American was a favorite pupil of 
the master, and Liszt predicted that he 
have a brilliant career. 


and Deppe. 


would 
Welcomed in Europe 


No American boy had ever received 
such honor as Mr. Sherwood during his 
student days in Europe. He played in 
all the large cities of Germany, and 
everywhere was hailed as a genius. He 
played with the Berlin Orchestra in the 
Singakademie when eighteen years old 
with enormous success. He later played 
Beethoven’s Fifth Concerto with orches- 
tra under Royal Cappellmeister Wuerst 
before an audience of 4000. Amy Fay 
says in her book on musie study in Ger- 
many that when Kullak heard Sherwood 


play this concerto he declared it wa 
played “with a perfection that he had 
rarely heard equaled.” She-adds, “So 


much for being a genius, for he is still 
under twenty.” Mr. Sherwood made 
such a great sensation with this concerto 
that he was asked to repeat it five times 
in Berlin. 

He returned to America in and 
made his début with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra at the Centennial Ex- 
Philadelphia. His playing 
enthusiasm and he was 


1876 


position in 


roused great 


The Late Theodore Thomas, with Whose Orchestra Mr. Sherwood Made His American Debut at the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, and 


hailed as a virtuoso of commanding at- 
tainments. It was a significant event 
in American musical history that the 
first American boy to attain interna- 
tional fame should make his first ap- 
pearance at the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of our national indepen- 
dence. The same year Mr. Sherwood 
fulfilled ten additional engagements with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, play- 
ing in all the large cities of the United 
States. He won the highest approval 
of the critics everywhere and was recog- 
nized as a pianist of unusual ability. 

He first located in Boston and at once 
attracted a large class of pupils, but 
teaching did not prevent him from vigor- 
ously pursuing his recital work. He had 
the true pioneer spirit and wished to 
take his art to his countrymen, many 
of whom did not have the opportunity 
to hear the best in piano playing. 

He believed there was a great need 
and a great field in the West for piano 
recitals, and began a series of concerts 
which extended to Chicago. These re- 
citals meant much for the advancement 
of music in this country. He was the 
first pianist to make an all-piano recital 
popular in America. He was called 
the father of the piano recital in Amer- 
ica, and his programs were regarded as 
models. Whether Mr. Sherwood played 
in a far Western town or in the music 
centers of the large cities, he was always 
true to the highest and severest ideals 
of his art. 

He often told interesting anecdotes of 
his experiences when playing in small 
towns throughout the West. In some 
places a grand piano had never been 
seen before, and there were amusing re- 
views of his concerts in the local papers, 
commenting upon the fact that the piano 
had only three legs and wondering if 
the fourth leg had been lost on the way 
or if the manufacturer found it cheaper 
to make pianos with three legs! His 
recitals grew in popularity and soon ex- 


tended as far west as California. 
Helping Americans 


Realizing the great possibilities for 
the growth of music in America, the 
latent native talent of the people and 
their eagerness to be taught, Mr. Sher- 
determined to overcome the mis- 
idea of Americans that all art 


wood 
taken 


[Continued on page 19] 
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REVIVE “ENGAGED” 
BY W. S. GILBERT 


Brian Hooker Adds Music and 
Lyrics to Hilarious Play 
by Noted Savoyard 


W. S. Gilbert’s delicious _ burlesque- 
comedy, “Engaged,” was revived by The 
Stagers in the Fifty-second Street The- 
ater, New York, last week by an ad- 
mirable cast. The play in its original 
form, as written by the author of “The 
Mikado” and the other familiar Savoy 
operds in 1877, had no music or lyrics 
in it, but these have been so deftly added 
by Brian Hooker as to seem a part of 


the originai. Mr. Hooker has written or 
“found” sixteen numbers and has picked 
the music from compositions popular in 
the ’eighties. The music for several of 
the numbers was especially composed by 
Porter Steele, but one recognizes much 
of the remainder. 

For the love theme of the philandering 
hero Mr. Hooker has chosen “My Queen”’ 
by Bucalossi, though this was scarcely 
in existence until some years after the 
date of the drama. It fits in so beau- 
tifully;, however, that the probable an- 
achronism may be forgiven. For the 
finale to the first act, “There Were Three 
Young Maids of Lee,” has been made 
into a spirited septet. Similarly, for the 
ending,.of the second act, “The Lead 
Soldier” from Hervé’s “Mamzelle Ni- 
touche” has done excellent service as 
a nonet. The music is accredited to 
“Sullivan; Molloy, Roeckel, Pinsuti and 
others of the period.” One particular 
song, a duet, “Dear, Dear Sisters,” can 
be described only as “a riot.” Hearing 
this, one wonders why Mr. Hooker has 
used such hilariously delightful talents 
upon “Mona” and “Fairyland” instead 
of giving us a real opera-comique. There 
are many grand operas but fearfully 
few light operas. 

None of the cast, save Rosamund 
Whiteside, has apparently had any sing- 
ing experience; but this, instead of de- 
tracting from the effect, tends rather 
to heighten it, making the doings on the 
stage savor of the “parlors” of the 
eighties, when “The Song Folio” and 
“Superb Songs” were upon the desk of 
every upright piano, and loving couples 
swooned over “Primrose Farm,” “Some 
Day” and “Cleansing Fires.” 

The actors taking part in this admir- 
able and wholly delightful revival in- 
clude Marjorie Vonnegut, Albert Hecht, 
Margaret Love, Jay Fassett, Antoinette 
Perry, George Riddell, J. M. Kerrigan, 
Peavey Wells, Dollé Gray and Rosamund 
Whiteside. The accompaniments are 
admirably if somewhat unobtrusively 
played by Macklin Marrow and Hyman 
Piston, violins; Francis Baldwin, ’cello, 
and William Irwin, piano. The produc- 
tion is under the direction of Edward 
T. Goodman and the settings by Robert 
E. Locher and Cleon Throckmorton. 

J. A. H. 








Atlanta Civic Company 
Opens Summer Opera 
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J. Paxon, W. L. Peel, W. R. C. Smith 
and Mell R. Wilkinson. 

The officers of the Municipal Opera 
Company are: Charles Howard Can- 
dler president; V. H. Kriegshaber, M. R. 
Wilkinson and F. J. Paxon, vice-presi- 
dents; Henry W. Davis, treasurer; R. S. 
Parker, secretary; C. B. Bidwell, gen- 
eral manager; Dudley Glass, publicity, 
and Aime Gerber, New York represen- 
tative, assistant general manager. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 








American Trained Singer Hailed Abroad 


Vanda Nomicos, Russian-American 
soprano, achieved an unusual success in 
her operatic début in Paris recently, 
singing the réle of Rosina in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville.” Miss Nomicos, who is 
a pupil of Marcella Sembrich, gave a 
fine portrayal of the part and received 
enthusiastic applause. 


Portland Hears Modern Works in Organ 
Recital 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 20.—The eighth 
and last of a series of lecture organ re- 
citals, given by Lucien E. Becker from 
October to June, took place recently in 
the Reed College Chapel. An entire 


program of contemporary composers 
was given and included Deems Taylor’s 
“Through the Looking Glass” Suite, 
Gordon Balch Nevin’s “Rural Sketches,” 
Rosseter G,.Cole’s Rhapsody, Op. 30, 
Sigrid Karg-Elert’s “Morgenstern” Pre- 
lude and “Clair de Lune” and Armas 


| Jarnefelt’s Prelude in F: 


JOCELYN FOULKES. 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE 
HONORS LIEURANCE 


Honorary Degree Awarded 
and 100 Graduated at 
Commencement 





By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, June 20.—A feature of 
the graduating exercises of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music was the conferring 
of the Doctor of Music Degree on Thur- 
low Lieurance, composer, who was 


graduated some years ago from this in- 
stitution. The graduates, who numbered 
nearly 100, were addressed by Dr. Frank 
W. Chandler. 

The musical part of the program in- 
cluded Beethoven’s “Fidelio” Overture, 
played by the College Orchestra under 
Adolf Hahn, and solos by post-graduates. 
These soloists were Maria Terranova, 
pianist, who was heard to advantage in 
Paderewski’s “Polish” Fantasy; Mar- 
garet Quinn, who skillfully played Liszt’s 
Concerto in A for piano, and Fenton 
Pugh, whose singing of Rossini’s “Cujus 
Animam” brought him deserved ap- 
plause. The function was held in the 
Odeon before a capacity audience. 

An address by Randal J. Condon, 
superintendent of instruction in the 
schools, was heard at the graduating 
exercises of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory. The Shailer Evans Prize, a copy 
of Grove’s Dictionary, was awarded to 
Jean Frances Small. A reception was 
afterward held on the lawn. 

Harold Frederic, organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, has been added to the staff of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory and will 
teach during the summer. 

The engagement of Maria Carreras, 
pianist, as a teacher in the master class 
is announced by the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory. She was to give a recital on 
June 23. 

The Walnut Hills Music School gave 
a recital on June 20, which was well 
attended and at which pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Werthner played and sang. The 
following young artists appeared: Sarah 
B. Brett, Gladys M. Luessen, Constance 
Hahn, Katherine Schott, Marguerite 
Seidel, Virginia Young, Norma W. Wal- 
burg, Jane and Marguerite Lewis. 

The College of Music presented Pearl 
Kagen, from the class of Albino Gorno, 
in a graduation recital on June 8, when 
she played the Berceuse and a Nocturne 
by Chopin with remarkable tone. She 
also played the César Franck Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue with fine technic. 

Piano pupils of Frederick J. Hoffmann 
and voice pupils of Lino Mattioli gave a 
very interesting program in the Odeon 
on June 15. 

Teckla Vigna, who has been a voice 
teacher here for some forty years, will 
retire to Italy after her pupils’ recital 
next week. Mme. Vigna was associated 
with the College of Music during a num- 
ber of years. 

Thomas James Kelly has a master 
class at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
during the summer for voice students. 


Francis Macmillen Scores Paris Success 
Under Vladimir Shavitch 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, scored a 
tremendous success in a Paris concert, 
appearing with orchestra under the 
baton of Vladimir Shavitch, conductor 
of the Syracuse Symphony, according to 
cable advices reaching MUSICAL AMERICA 
this week. Their success led to the im- 
mediate engagement of both artists for 
a similar appearance with the Pasdeloup 
Orchestra for June 25. 





De Hidalgo to Make First Ravinia Ap- 
pearance in “The Barber” 

CHICAGO, June 20.—In addition to the 
other highlights announced for the first 
week of the Ravinia opera season, Elvira 
de Hidalgo is scheduled to make her 
first appearance with Mr. Eckstein’s 
forces on July 1 as Rosina in “The 
Barber of Seville.” Others in the cast 
will be Mario Chamlee, Giacomo Rimini, 
Ada Paggi, Virgilio Lazzari and Vittorio 
Trevisan. 


Ernest Bloch to Reside 
in Pacific Coast City, 
Mrs. Carter Announces 
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Mrs. J. J. Carter, President of the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association, and Ernest Bloch, 
Composer and Conductor 


Los ANGELES, June 20.—Mrs. J. J. 
Carter, president of the Hollywood Bowl 
Summer Concert Association, returned 
to California recently from a visit to 
many of the principal cities of the East 
via Portland, where she attended the 
Biennial Convention of the National 


Federation of Music Clubs. In the 
course of her trip she gave talks in 
twenty-five cities and was received at 
the White House in Washington in the 
interest of community orchestral con- 
certs, such as are given in the Holly- 
wood Bowl. In Detroit she selected a 
site on which municipal concerts will be 
given this summer, and in Kansas City 
she conferred with Mrs. Hal Gaylord 
and Mrs. S. J. Whitmore regarding a 
location in Swope Park for outdoor con- 
certs. 

Another tangible result of Mrs. 
Carter’s visit to the East, and one which 
is of great interest to Los Angeles musi- 
cians, is the announcement that Ernest 
Bloch, composer and conductor, and until 
recently director of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, will make his home, for 
at least six months of the year, in Holly- 
wood, where he will probably be granted 
a community fellowship. Mrs. Carter 
conferred with Mr. Bloch when she was 
in Cleveland and induced him to come 
to California, where he will be free to 
take an active part in local music circles, 
including appearances as conductor in 
some of the Bowl concerts. 





Herbert Operetta Given by St. Louis 
Company 

St. Louis, June 20.—Victor Herbert’s 
romantic comic opera, “Her Regiment,” 
was given its initial presentation in St. 
Louis at the Municipal Theater last 
week, as the fourth production of the 
season. The bulk of the singing fell to 
Yvonne D’Arle in the part of Estelle. In 
several solos her rich voice showed to 
fine advantage. Forrest Huff in the 
part of André de Couroy also did good 
work. Bernice Mershon as Lisette was 
extremely versatile in a character part 
and sang very well. John E. Young as 
Blanquet, was very clever. The re- 
mainder of the cast, including Leo de 
Hierapolis, Detmar Poppen and Roland 
Woodruff, carried the work through with 
zest. The tuneful melodies were finely 
presented under Charles Previn’s baton 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Dupré’s Master Classes Attract Many 


Americans to Paris 

Organists from many cities in Amer- 
ica have enrolled for Marcel Dupré’s 
first series of master classes in Paris 
this summer, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Among those who have 
sailed, or who will sail shortly, are Mrs. 
Bruce Keator of Asbury Park, N. J.; 
Frederic Meyer, organist of West Point 
Chapel, Raymond Robinson, organist of 
Kings Chapel, Boston; Emory Gallup 
of Fountain Street Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Parvin W. Titus of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
and organist of the Church of the 
Advent of Cincinnati. There are also 


organists and students from Chicag: 
Flushing, Pontiac, Mich.; New Yor! 
Dorchester, Mass.; New Castle, Pa 
Pittsfield, Mass., and other cities. M) 
Dupré’s treatise on the art of improv 
sation, upon which he has been workin 
for several years, has just been issue 
by Leduc of Paris. An English versio 
the work of Mme. Dupré, will be read 
in the early fall. 





Majerity of American 
Artists Here for Summe. 
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give concerts in summer have becom 
affiliated with one of the many maste 
class sessions established from coast t 
coast, or receive a limited number o 


pupils at their country homes. 

As for professional engagements, de 
spite the fact that the European seasor: 
is at its height during the spring anc 
summer, out-of-door symphony = § and 
opera have developed so rapidly during 
the past few years in America that th 
number of artists who find it more re- 
munerative to stay here than go abroad 
is increasing daily. Paris and Londo: 
opera audiences and German concert de 
votees have seen and applauded many 
American musicians of late. 

However, the majority are at home, 
resting, filling recital engagements, ap- 
pearing at the Lewisohn Stadium and 
the Hollywood Bowl, in opera at Ravinia, 
at Forest Park and, in the early fall, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The following list tells where a repre- 
sentative number of American artists 
are spending the summer: 

Among those who will be in this coun- 
try exclusively are Ruth Breton, Julius 
Bledsoe, Frederic Baer, Mario Chamlee, 
John Corigliano, Sascha Culbertson, 
Clara Clemens, Ernest Davis, Rafaelo 
Diaz, Esther Dale, Amy Ellerman, 
Ralph Errolle, Nannette Guilford, Gitta 
Gradova, Samuel Gardner, Alice Gentle, 
Lucy Gates, William Gustafson, Thelma 
Given, Clarence Gustlin, Arthur Hackett, 
Louise Homer and Louise Homer Stires, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Antoinette Halstead, 
Judson House, Florence Hinkle, Dicie 
Howell, Edna Indermauer, Mary Jordan, 
May Korb, Grace Kerns, Elizabeth Len- 
nox, Nina Morgana, Harold Milligan, 
Helena Marsh, Allen McQuhae, Lambert 
Murphy, Francis Moore, Guy Maier, 
George Morgan and Kathryn Meisle. 

Also Frances Nash, Flora Negri. 
Charles Naegele, Rudolph Polk, Fred 


Patton, May Peterson, Lee Pattison, 


Ethel Parks, Virginia Rea, Ruth Rod- 
gers, Joan Ruth, Emma Roberts, Marie 
Sundelius, Wellington Smith, Helen 
Stanley, Mildred Seeba, Olga Samaroff, 
Charles Stratton, Albert Spalding, Abra- 
ham Sopkin, Olga Steeb, Marjorie 
Squires, Lenora Sparkes, Arno Segall. 
Renée Thornton, Marion Telva, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Nevada van der Veer, 
Jeannette Vreeland, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Irene Wilder, James Wolfe, Crys- 
tal Waters, Paul Whiteman and Phradie 
Wells. 

Several artists are dividing their ac- 
tivities between America and other coun- 
tries. Among these are Merle Alcock, 
who will spend half of her time in 
Europe and half at Ravinia; Mischa 
Levitzki, who will leave for a tour of 
the Orient after a month at Avon, N. J.; 
Beryl Rubinstein, who returns to Cleve- 
land to teach after giving concerts on 
the Continent; May Peterson, who plans 
to sail for Denmark in August, and 
Charles Hackett, who returns to this 
country after an opera season in Paris 
and vacation at Biarritz. 

Not all American musicians away from 
home are in Europe, however. For in- 
instance, Paul Althouse and Arthur 
Middleton are on tour in Australia; 
Mabel Garrison and Edward Johnson 
are both giving concerts in the Far East, 
and Edna Thomas is in New Zealand. 

For the most part, the Continent holds 
those not in this country. Among those 
abroad are: Gladys Axman, Sophie 
Braslau, Mona Bates, Richard Bonelli, 
Leonora Cortez, Anna Case, Richard 
Crooks, Mme. Charles Cahier, Oliver 
Denton, Samuel Dushkin, Florence Eas- 
ton, Mary Garden, Lucille Chalfont, 
Sascha Jacobsen, Mary Lewis, Sylvia 
Lent, Francis Macmillen, Luella Meluis, 
Barbara Maurel, Queena Mario, George 
Meader, Alfred Piccaver, Lisa Roma, 
Edgar Schofield, Evelyn Scotney, Ar- 
thur Shattuck, Ernest Schelling, Alberto 
Sciaretti, Donald Thayer, Marie Tiffany, 
John Charles Thomas, Clarence White- 
hill, Victor Wittgenstein and Eleanor 
Whittemore. 
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COLLEGE FESTIVAL 
STIRS JACKSONVILLE 


Chorus and Soloists Are Much 
Applauded in Annual 
Event 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 20.—The 
econd annual spring festival of the 
jacksonville College of Music was given 
n the Duval Theater, drawing an audi- 


nee which filled the auditorium from 
orchestra chairs to top gallery. The 
ippreciation evinced was most gratifying 
to those who made the festival possible. 
While this was the formal closing of the 
college year, it was announced that in- 
struction will continue throughout the 
summer. 

When the curtain was raised, the 
stage, which had been set with a rustic 
background, was filled with young people 
surrounded by flowers and greenery and 
seated in a semi-circle around a piano. 
Under Lyman P. Prior, the program 
opened with “Unfold Ye Portals” from 
the “Redemption.” Students of the voice 
department and members of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church Choir comprised the 
chorus, and Mrs. Theodore G. Croft sang 
the solo part. 

Following this number Dorothy Cro- 
ghan played Beethoven’s Rondo admira- 
bly, revealing unusual power in tone 
building and temperament. Her other 
numbers were the Mendelssohn-Liszt 
“On Wings of Song” and Moszkowski’s 
“Melodie.” John B. Lucy played the 
first movement of Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor, the Adagio Pathétique of Godard 
and Sarasate’s “Gipsy Airs.” The young 
violinist was recalled many times. 

A musical reading, “King Robert of 
Sicily,” with music by R. G. Cole, was 
then given by Gladys Thornton, with 
Mrs. Craig Pierce at the piano. Com- 
plete interest was sustained throughout 
a highly dramatic reading. Camille 
Arnold, soprano, contributed two groups 
of songs, varying from Elsa’s “Dream” 
from “Lohengrin” to several songs in 
English, including Pearl Curran’s ‘“‘Life,”’ 
Hadley’s “Burn, Sacred Flame” and 





Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka.” 

The program ended with a violin en- 
semble under the baton of Prof. Orner, 
in which about fifty violinists partici- 
pated. “The War March of the Priests’”’ 
from “Athalia” by Mendelssohn was a 
grand climax. Louise Blaylock was at 
the piano. 


TEXAS FACULTY NAMED 








Three Department Heads Chosen for 
New University Conservatory 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 20.—A faculty of 
ten musicians will be chosen for the new 
University Conservatory of Music, which 
will be established this autumn under 
private endowment to take the place of 


the department of music in the Univer- 
sity of Texas, abolished by a recent po- 
litical measure signed by the Governor, 
Miriam Ferguson. . 

Frederick L. Reed, newly appointed 
director of the new institution, has re- 
cently engaged several leading instruc- 
tors as a nucleus for the faculty. Adolph 
Rucizka will head the piano department. 
Mr. Rucizka was for five years a mem- 
ber of the senior faculty of Bush Con- 
servatory, and is a _ pupil of Jan 
Chiapusso. 

The voice department will be under 
the direction of Ralph Leo, baritone. He 
studied at the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York and in Chicago, and was 
a member of the senior faculty of the 
Bush Conservatory. 

Raoul Berger, a _ pupil of Franz 
Kneisel and Car] Flesch, will be the head 
of the violin department. 





CHARLES City, Iowa.—The musical 
numbers at the twentieth annual Chau- 
tauqua held here recently were the Rain- 
bow Orchestra, Tobias-Harper Company, 
Albert *Vierra’s Hawaiian Singers and 
Players, and the Lone Star Military 
Band, under Lieut. L. W. Cain. 

Ernest Davis, tenor, sang for the 
radio from station WGY in Schenectady 
recently. He also appeared in joint re- 
cital in White Plains with Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist. 


Mrs. Albion Wilt Enter 
Impresario’s Field in 
Washington Next Winter 
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Mrs. Edouard Albion 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—Impresario, 
teacher and author of children’s stories, 
Mrs. Edouard (“Peggy’’) Albion of this 
city -is familiar to thousands of young 
listeners for her nightly story broadcast 


over the radio. It is in the field of musi- 
cal education and managership, however, 
that Mrs. Albion is best known to musi- 
cians. As a valiant worker and secre- 
tary for the Washington Opera Com- 
pany, she won credit this year for her 
part in sponsoring the performances 
given by that organization with noted 
guest artists. So successful was the 
series that the money of guarantors was 
returned. 

Before her marriage, Mrs. Albion— 
then Marietta Stockard—was a teacher 
in the kindergarten department of the 
Normal Training School, where she had 


a notable success with her pupils. She 
resigned her teaching post a few, years 
ago to devote her. time ‘and attention to 
her youmg son, Norwood. Mr. Albion, 
who is @ baritone, came, to Washington 
in 1916 to appear in a benefit concert 
for the Story-Telling Club, which his 
future wife had been instrumental in 
organizing. After their marriage, the 
Albions gave concerts and managed the 
production of several operettas, the 
latter giving rise to the plan for a per- 
manent civic company, which culminated 
in the Washington Opera. Mr. Albion is 
director of the enterprise. 

Mrs. Albion has taken over the man- 
agement of the series of ten concerts 
to be given in Washington next winter 
in cooperation with the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau. These will be given in the 
largest hall in the city, the new Wash- 
ington Auditorium. 

DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 


Musicians Participate in Commencement 
Programs at Hampton Institute 


HAMPTON, VA., June 20.—The com- 
mencement season at Hampton Institute 
included music programs that attracted 
many persons to Ogden Hall. Ernest 
H. Hays was heard in his sixth recital 
on the Frissell Memorial Organ, and 
the band of some forty musicians gave 
a program that was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The Sunday evening concert 
closed the school year. On this occasion 
Paige I. Lancaster led a chorus of 850 
voices in Negro folk-melodies, chosen 
by members of the graduating class. 
Edward Boatner, baritone of Boston, 
was the guest artist in the spring con- 
cert, which was attended by 300 members 
of the Alumni Association. He was 
joined in the program by Dr. R. 
Nathaniel Dett, assisted by Wilhelmina 
B. Patterson and Mr. Hays. Composi- 
tions by Dr. Dett have figured promi- 
nently in several programs. 








SAN JOSE, CAL.—Earl Towner’s can- 
tata “The Promise of Spring,” written 
for the last Santa Clara Valley Blossom 
Festival, has been bought by the Boston 
Music Co., and will be published by them 
in the near future. 
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MAESTRO EDOARDO 


SACERDOTE 


Well Known Coach and Vocal Teacher 


Will be a member of the Summer Master School and regular Fall-Winter Session of the 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





PERIODS ARE NOW BEING RESERVED 





MISCHA. KUSHELEWSKY 
EULAH CORNOR 
GRACE BRADLEY 
EDNA KELLOGG 


A few of Maestro Sacerdote students who have achieved extraordinary successes in Opera, Concert, Recital, Chautauqua, 


DAN DENTON 


STANLEY DEACON 


ELLA CORRIGAN 
LETA MAY FORSAITH 
MAY BARRON 








STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. 


Make reservations now. 


Piano furnished with each room. 





Prices reasonable. 





Summer Master School opens June 29. 


Complete Summer or Winter Catalogue on request. 








Address: CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


66 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (Chicago Musical College Building) 


The Leading and Largest Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art in America. 


Established 1867. 


Fall Session opens September 14. 
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poe aa in Thick of perce S pring Music Season: 


Opera, Ballet. and Concerts Vary Heavy ee 
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ONDON, June 6.—The German opera 
season at Covent Garden, which has 
succeeded in consistently interesting 
both the critics and the public since its 
opening on May 18, is scheduled to 
continue until June 15, when it will be 
replaced by Italian opera. Meanwhile 
a répertoire containing the best of 
Strauss and Wagner, splendidly sung, 
and superbly led by Bruno Walter, has 
been enriched by two revivals during the 
past week—“Der Fliegende Hollander” 
and “Meistersinger.” The former had 
not been sung at Covent Garden since 
1913, and the latter had its last per- 
formance in German the following year. 
The rest of the week was given over 
to repetitions. On Monday night “Elec- 


tra,” preceded by the symphonic poem 
“Tod und Verklarung,” had its second 
performance, with Gertrud Kappel, Rose 
Landwehr, Maria Olcezewska, Friedrich 
Schorr and Fritz Soot in the cast and 
Robert Heger conducting. Wednesday 
brought another “Walkire,” sung by 
Gertrud Kappel, Maria Olezewska, Delia 
Reinhardt, Morgan Kingston, Emanuel 
List and Emil Schipper, with Mr. Heger 
again directing. Friday saw “Der 
Fliegende Hollander” repeated. 

The revival of “Der Fliegende Hol- 
lander” on Tuesday was well received. 
Bruno Walter and his forces assured a 
stirring orchestral performance and the 
cast coped successfuly with the melange 
of musical styles of Wagner’s early opus. 
Emil Schipper’s impressive singing and 
sinister appearance made the Dutchman 
a living character to London audiences 
once more. Frida Leider was a dramatic, 
if not always vocally perfect, Senta. 
Scenically the performance began well 
when the ship of mystery came sweep- 
ing up to shore in the first act, but the 
end, when only a shadowy show on the 
backdrop displayed the hero and heroine 
rising above the waves, was visually 
disappointing. 

“Meistersinger” brought a full and 
enthusiastic house on Thursday, June 4. 
The performance was consistently good 
and in some respects memorable. Hans 
Sachs was in the hands of Friedrich 
Schorr, whose characterization of the 
old shoemaker philosopher gained in 
mellowness and reality as the evening 
wore on. Lotte Lehmann as Hva made 
a gracious heroine, and Fritz Soot was 
a commendable, if not a romantic, Wal- 
ther. The sour and pedantic Beckmesser 
found a striking interpreter in Eduard 
Habich. The rest of the cast rose to the 
traditions of their parts. The chorus, 
too, did its work well and handled the 
intricacies of the street scene with re- 
markable vocal and dramatic effect. As 
usual, the orchestra, under Bruno Wal- 
ter, was the real backbone of the per- 
formance. 


Carl Rosa Productions 


Meanwhile, the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, which opened its six weeks’ season 
of grand opera in English in the Lyceum 
Theater on May 12, attracts well filled 
houses every night with its répertoire 
of popular favorites. After a fortnight 
of continuous Italian and French music, 
such as “Faust,” Carmen,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Aida,” “Cavalleria,” “Madama Butter- 
fly,” “Pagliacci,” “Tales of Hoffmann” 
and “Maritana,” the evening of May 29 
brought forward “Tannhauser,” the first 
of a series of Wagnerian operas and 
Mozart revivals in English. “Lohengrin” 
followed on June 2. 

On Wednesday, June 3, Evelyn Scot- 
ney made her first London operatic ap- 
pearance in the Lyceum in the rdéle of 
Gilda in “Rigoletto.” Her performance 
was of vocal distinction and her acting, 
if conventional, was at the same time 
not unconvincing. 

The Diaghileff Ballet, which has been 
presenting eclectic programs nightly at 
the Coliseum, introduced the third novel- 
ty of its season on June 3, “Les 
Facheux” by Georges Auric, one of the 
composers included in the famous Pari- 
sian group of six. The story, which is 
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NEW ACT-DROP FOR RUSSIAN BALLET 


Decorative and Rich in Eastern Coloring, This Was Designed by Vladimir Polunin for 


the Current Diaghileff Ballet Season at the Coliseum in London. 


The Subject Is St. 


George Slaying the Dragon, St. George Being Russia’s Patron Saint as Well as England’s 


rather episodic, is based on Moliere’s 
comedy and tells of a young lover, beset 
by various importunate persons of both 
sexes. Complications with the lady’s 
guardian also ensue, but in the end the 
lovers are united, and the unwelcome 
ones, “les facheux,” throng the stage 
to rejoice with the couple. 


Score Is Modern 


The music, in the modern manner, de- 
pends largely for its effect on its 
rhythm, which is in the spirit of the 
latest dance music of the Montmartre 
cafés. It is lightly scored and rather 
disjointed, but on the whole supplies a 
sufficient impetus for the dancers. The 
ballet, like “The House Party,” of which 
Mlle. Nijinska was also the choreograph- 
ist, is done in the stiff, angular style, 
which seems to have succeeded the now 
out-moded leaps and bounds of the origi- 
nal Ballet Russe. Mlle. Tchernicheva 
and M. Lifar, the protagonists, danced 
vividly and impeccably. The other mem- 
bers of the ensemble were equally effec- 
tive technically. M. Auric, who had 
come to London for the performance, 
was called before the curtain at the close 
by an enthusiastic audience. 

Concerts persist, afternoon and eve- 
ning, keeping the critics vibrating be- 
tween Aeolian, Queen’s and Wigmore 
Halls and Covent Garden, the Lyceum 
and the Coliseum, to say nothing of all 
the smaller, more out of the way places 
where events too numerous and insignifi- 
cant to chronicle overlap each other day 
after day. 

A pleasant visitor, no stranger to Lon- 
don, has been Nicolai Sokoloff, conduc- 
tor of the Cleveland Orchestra, who led 
two guest performances of the London 
Symphony Orchestra. The first was on 
Friday, May 29, at which Mr. Sokoloff 
presented the Berceuse and Finale from 
the “Fire Bird” Suite, Ravel’s “Daphnis 
and Chloe” and Chausson’s Poem for 
violin and orchestra, with Georges 
Enesco as soloist. Mr. Enesco also con- 
ducted a dance excerpt from his new 
opera, “Oedipus.” At his second con- 
cert here, on June 5, Mr. Sokoloff con- 
ducted Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
a first performance here of Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” and 
Saint-Saéns’ Fifth Piano Concerto, with 
Beryl Rubinstein at the piano. 

Another orchestral concert of interest 
vas that of the Cape Town Symphony 
on May 29. Those present in Aeolian 
Hall applauded Leslie Howard and his 





men in a program which included César 
Franck’s “Les Aeolides,” Dvorak’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations” and a “Fugue So- 
nata” by the South African composer, 
Victor Hely-Hutchinson. A second con- 
cert was given on June 5, and two more 
are scheduled for July 15 and 21. 

Dusolina Giannini, whose first appear- 
ance here last year stirred London to 
superlatives, reappeared in two concerts 
at Queen’s Hall. Again the rich voice 
and artistry of this young Italian- 
American dramatic soprano delighted 
her hearers and satisfied even the ultra- 
critical. 

A piano recital of novel conception 
was that of the French artist, Henri 
Gil-Marchex, who presented a program 
of all dance music. Starting with the 
“Tresor Orphee” of Antoine Francisue, 
M. Gil-Marchex ranged through Purcell 
and Lully, Couperin and Scarlatti, 
Weber and Schumann and Chopin, and 
finally arrived at Debussy, Ravel, Stra- 
vinsky and Milhaud. M. Gil-Marchex 
is an individual and interesting, if occa- 
sionally mannered, pianist, and his pro- 
o— was engaging from beginning to 
end. 

Two choral concerts of note were those 
of the Latvian Choir, under Theodore 
Reiter, and that of the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers, at which popular spirituals had 
a prominent place on the program. A 
violin recital, that of M. Zacharewitsch, 
introduced the puzzling but stimulating 
concerto of Prokofieff. 

An evening of modern music was re- 
cently given by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge at 
the American Women’s Club. The pro- 
gram provided the first performance 
in London of Ravel’s “Chanson Made- 
casse.” Eichheim’s' “Oriental Impres- 
sions” and a piano trio by Pizzetti. The 
last was interpreted by Messrs. Kindler 
and Enesco, with the composer at the 
piano. It proved to be a compositon 
of effective passages but indeterminate 
idiom. The Ravel song for soprano to 
the accompaniment of flute, ’cello and 
piano was vigorous and colorful and 
was warmly welcomed by an audience 
which included practically every mu- 
sical celebrity in London. 


LONDON, June 9.—A concert for the 
purpose of raising funds for a monu- 
ment to Gabriel Fauré in Paris was 
given tonight in Wigmore Hall, under 
the patronage of the French Ambas- 
sador. 
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Festivals Spring Up in Centers 
of Germany 


ITH the approach of summer, 

music festivals spring up 
in every nook and corner of Ger- 
many. Within the last two weeks 
several of the more important ones 
have taken place. At Leipzig the 
Handel Festival was held from 
June 6 to June 8 under the musical 
direction of Gustav Brecher and 
Dr. Carl Straube. A new verison 
of “Tamerlane” was one of the 
outstanding features. At Kiel the 
fifty-fifth music festival of the 
Associated German Music Socie- 
ties was scheduled for June 14-18. 
And at Cologne the Rhineland 
celebrated musically from June 11- 
14 with the aid of such soloists as 
Claire Dux, Sigrid Onegin, and 
Bronislaw Huberman. In Switzer- 
land, also, at Zurich, an elaborate 
festival which began on June 10 
ends todav. Features of the pro- 
grams were the “Intermezzo” of 
Strauss and Wolf-Ferrari’s “I 
Quattro Rusteghi” sung by artists 
from La Scala under the baton of 
Ettore Panizza. 
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Paris Exposition 
Caters 1 sad o Visitors 


HLENATASUENG EAE | 


ARIS, June 5.—The theater attached 

to the Exposition des Arts Decoratifs, 
which is attracting visitors to Paris from 
every corner of Europe this summer, is 
catering carefully to the musical tran- 
sients. The following are some of the 
items which will be presented. 

The Opéra Comique Company will 
revive, for the first time since the 
Eighteenth Century, Rameau’s “Indes 
Galantes.” Spanish music will be repre- 
sented by Manuel de Falla’s “Tricorne 
Suite” and two operas. The National 
Latvian Choir will offer Baltic folk- 
songs. The Ebaudis Bressans will in- 
troduce some of the old choral songs 
from that part of France. The Geneva 
Symphonic Society will perform the 
“Iphigenia” of Gluck, and the English 
players will give “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” with Purcell’s incidental 
music. 

The four leading symphony orchestras 
here will give a series of concerts to 
illustrate the origin and development of 
modern French music. The _Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music will outline, in three concerts 
led by M. W. Straram, the most recent 
developments of Continental music. 

Finally, a series of fifteen chamber 
music concerts will trace the growth 
in France of such musical forms as the 
sonata, trio and so forth. 


nm MUD 





Toscanini and Orchestra on Tour in 
Switzerland 


LAUSANNE, June 16.—Arturo Tos- 
canini and the orchestra of La Scala, 
Milan, gave the first concert of their 
Swiss tour here today. Tomorrow and 
Friday they will appear at Geneva; on 
June 20 at Lausanne; on June 24 to 26 
at Zurich; on the twenty-seventh at 
Berne, the twenty-eighth at Basle, and 
on June 30 back at Zurich. 


Giordano at Work on Two New 
Operas 


MILAN, June 4.—Umberto Giordano, 
whose “La Cena delle Beffe’” was the 
operatic highlight at La Scala the past 
season, is now said to be at work on 
two new operas, both with librettos by 
Gioacchino Forzano. The first is called 
“Il Re” and is to be ready for production 
next winter. The second is named afte1 
Rasputin, the Russian monk. 





STRASBOURG, June 6.—D’Indy’s “Le 
Chant de la Cloche” was given recently 
under the baton of Guy Ropartz, with 
the American, Hilda Roosevelt, singing 
the leading part. 
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New Don Juan” Is 
Copenhagen Feature 
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{ugust Enna, Whose New Opera, “Don Juan 
Marana” Has Just Been Produced in 
Denmark 


Cae May 22.—Under the 
auspices of the King and Queen and 
with the codperation of the leading mu- 
sical organizations, a Danish Music Fes- 
tival was celebrated here May 3-8. The 
program, which specialized in Scandi- 
navian works, both classic and modern, 
had as its highlight a new opera by 
August Enna, called “Don Juan Ma- 
rana.” 

Professor Enna, who already has a 
long list of operas to his credit—‘“Die 
Hexe,” “Die Feen,” “Cleopatra,” ‘“Au- 
cassin and Nicolette,” “Das Streichholz- 
Madel,” “Lamia,” “Ung Elskov,” “Nat- 
tergalen,” “Gloria Arsena,” and “Komé6- 
dianten”—has used as the theme of his 
latest opus a character which has fasci- 
nated composers from Mozart to Strauss. 
At the same time, however, he has suc- 


ceeded in making Don Juan once more 


a hero dramatically interesting and 
musically impressive. And he has given 
the libretto a twist novel and effective. 

“The libretto, as well as the music,” 
says the composer, “is mine. However, 
my old friend, Sophus Michaelis, has 
written some very beautiful verses which 
I interpolated in the text. 

“The original inspiration for a ‘Don 
Juan’ opera came to me when I first 
saw the beautiful old paintings of 
Signorelli and Botticelli. From that 
time on I dreamed of dramatizing those 
magnificent pictures. The initial prac- 
tical impetus came in 1892 when Profes- 
sor Emmerich called my attention to 
a story by Prosper Merimée, ‘Souls in 
Purgatory.’ I admired Merimée’s color- 
ful story, but I could not see my way 
clear towards making a libretto of it. 
And so, for the time being, I devoted my- 
self to the opera, ‘Cleopatra.’ 

“Twenty years passed. Once more 
Merimée’s story came back to me. Then I 
reread Dante’s ‘Divine Comedy’ and in 
it I discovered the idea for my second 
act. Shortly after I read another story 
on Don Juan, this one by Johann Bojer. 
The triple stimulus made me sit down 
and write my libretto. When it was all 
finished, I was told that it was too ex- 
pensive to be staged. And so I returned 
to the original Merimée work; and after 
writing ,and rewriting a half a dozen 
times, I at last obtained the form in 
which the text now stands. Only after 
the libretto was completed did I begin 
work on the score. The composition of 
the music took me three years. 


Scene in Paradise 


“There are three main characters in 
the story—Don Juan, the nun Agathe, 
and Michael the archangel. The first 
act takes place in Seville where Don 
Juan appears and seduces Agathe. 
Tracked by the judges of the Inquisition, 
he is finally killed on the steps of the 
hurch altar. The next act is before the 
Garden of Paradise. The great golden 
gates are guarded by cherubim with 





Smaller German Cities Hold Music 
Festivals 


BERLIN, June 5.—The smaller, as well 
the larger, cities in Germany have 
ught the music festival fever. Two 

recent celebrations were in Saarbriicken 
d Sonderhausen. In the former town 
teger Festival was given from May 
-13 under the direction of Felix 
derer. In the latter place the fifth 
nual festival began on May 30 and 
ded June 2. The programs, ranging 
m an “old master” concert to one 
the ultra-moderns, were conducted 
C. A. Corbach. 


flaming swords and in the center of the 
stage sits Michael. 

“Michael condemns Don Juan to hell. 
Then the women whom he has loved 
come out from the Garden of Paradise 
and intercede for him. They sing in 
chorus: ‘Almighty, save him from the 
terrors of the kingdom of the dead.’ 
Michael, bewildered, points to a rock and 
says that not until the day when it 
blooms with roses will he recall Don 
Juan from the Inferno. At that Agathe 
kisses the rock and roses spring forth. 

“The third. act is in hell. Just as 
Don Juan is’-about to be given over to 
eternal torment, a ray of light streams 
over the dark scene from the back and 
the women appear, accompanied by the 
cherubim. The nun exclaims: ‘Don 
Juan, you are saved!’ And the women’s 
chorus sings: ‘We bring you peace, we 
bring you courage to cool your burning 
brow.’ Don Juan kneels. The women 
shower him with masses of roses. And 
the curtain falls.” 

The music of the opera is conserva- 
tively modern, with effectively descrip- 
tive music in the scenes in heaven and 
hell. The orchestral continuity recalls 
Wagner, while the arias, grateful to the 
singers, such as the duet between Don 
Juan and Agathe in the first act and 
Satan’s solo in the last, hark back to 
Puccini. 

The part of Don Juan was sung by 
Gunder Knudsen, that of Agathe by 
Else Schott. Michael’s réle was in the 
hands of Albert Hoeberg. The orchestra 
was led by Hye-Knudsen. The staging, 
which was particularly striking, was 
managed by Dr. Torben Krogh. The 
lights were arranged by Poul Nielsen 
and the sets designed by Thorolf Peder- 
sen. 

The opera was well received and 
should prove a colorful and worthwhile 
addition to Danish operatic literature. 


Buenos Aires Will 
Hear Novel Operas 
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UENOS AIRES, June 1.—The opera 
season at La Colon, which will open 


in July and extend to September, wil! 
be under the general musical direction 
of Tullio Serafin. Mr. Serafin will be 
assisted by Pietro Cimini and Gabriele 
Santini. 

The following répertoire has been an- 
nounced: “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Par- 
sifal,” “Romeo et Juliette,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Aida,” “Traviata,” “Falstaff,” ‘“Trova- 
tore,’ “Gianni Schicchi,’ “Manon Le- 
scaut,” “Bohéme,” “Andrea Chenier,” 
“Louise,” “Marta,” “Fedra” of Pizzetti, 
and Rabaud’s “Marouf.” Four novel- 
ties are promised: “Le Coq d’Or,” Zan- 
donai’s “Cavalieri di Ekebu,”’ Giordano’s 
“Cena delle Beffe,”’ and Stravinsky’s 
“‘Petrouska.” 

The artists engaged are as follows: 
sopranos, Lina Cattaneo, Rita Colucci, 
Frances Alda, Adalgisa Giana, Claudia 
Muzio, Natalia Nicolini, Elena Rakowska, 
Lina Remelli, Pardo Vallin; mezzo- 
sopranos, Luisa Bertana, Maria Ca- 
puana, Flora Perini; tenors, Angelo 
Bada, Angelo Czarnecki, Isidoro Fa- 
goaga, Beniamino Gigli, Giuseppe His- 
lop, Francesco Merli, Giuseppe Nessi; 
baritones, Giuseppe de Luca, Cesare For- 
michi, Antonio Nicolini, Leone Paci, 
Giovanni Urizar; basses, Adamo, Didur, 
Attilio Muzio, Ezro Pinza. ‘The leading 
dancers are Ruth Page, Adolph Bolm, 
and Giovanni Bonfiglio. 


Schulz-Dornburg to Direct Miinster 


Music 


MUNSTER, June 3.—Rudolf Schulz- 
Dornburg is leaving Bochum to come 
here as general music director. His 
supervision will include all activities 
from the opera productions and sym- 
phony concerts to the management of 
the Westphalian Music High School. 


Schubert Festival in Harz Mountains 


BERLIN, June 2.—In the little city of 
Wernigerode in the Hartz Mountains a 
Schubert Festival will be given this 
summer under the musical direction of 
Hans Stieber, conductor of the Hannover 
Opera House. 


Essen Hears Cyril Scott Opera 


Essen, June 2.—“The Alchemist,” a 
one-act opera by the English composer, 
Cyril Scott, was successfully produced 
here at the State Theater. The rest 
of the evening’s program was given over 
to three dance suites of Scott, Toch, and 
Zellner, to which a pantomime had been 
arranged. 


New Vienna Chamber Opera Venture 
Opens at Schénbrunn Castle Theater 
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The Castle of Schénbrunn, Vienna, Former Residence of the Imperial Austrian Heuse, 
Which Contains the Pretty Littke Baroque Schlosstheater Where a Season of Chamber 


Opera was Recently Inaugurated 


IENNA, June 6.—With the season 

at its last gasp, the indomitable 
Rainer Simons, one-time creator of the 
Volksoper, has now realized a _ project 
on which he has been working for some 
time—the production of “chamber opera”’ 
in the “Schloss” Theater of the Castle 
Schénbrunn. 

This pretty little auditorium is situ- 
ated in the palace which was once the 
summer residence of the Austrian Em- 
press, Maria Theresa. The castle, which 


was built in the year 1695 and subse- 
quently considerably enlarged and beau- 
tified, has been the scene of many his- 
torical events. In 1805 Napoleon stopped 
there, and four years later his son, the 
Duke of Reichstadt, died in the so-called 
Gobelin chamber. The last happening 
of importance was the death in 1916 of 
the Emperor Franz Joseph in his simple 
bedroom. 

The castle contains 1441 rooms and 
139 kitchens, but not one bathroom! 
During the housing crisis of the last 
few years the huge building had been 
divided into a series of apartments. 

The little theater was built in 1763 
in the baroque style and seemed an ap- 
propriate place for the production of 
opera on the occasion of its opening on 
the evening of May 30. The opera chosen 
for the night was Handel’s “Xerxes,” 
one of the forty operas which the great 
master of oratorio composed before he 
died, two years before the theater in 
Schénbrunn was erected. It was given 
for the first time in 1738 in Handel’s own 
theater in London. Last season it was 
heard at the Handel Festival in Gét- 
tingen in the revised version of Oskar 
Hagen. This somewhat modernized edi- 


tion was also used for the Schénbrunn 
performance. 

The action of the opera is conven- 
tional, a love story with comedy relief 
against an historical background. The 
hero is the Persian King Xerxes who, 
although betrothed to Amastris, has lost 
his heart to Romilda, the daughter of 
the great general Ariodas. She, how- 
ever, loves Arsamene, the King’s brother. 
A letter from Xerxes to Romilda, which 
fails to reach her, and a message from 
him to Romilda’s father, gives rise to 
the belief that the King has consented 
to the marriage of Romilda and her lover 
Arsamene. The marriage is hastily con- 
summated, and the King realizes his 
misfortune too late. Finally he recog- 
nizes his own betrothed in the disguise 
of a warrior, repents, and marries her. 

The music consists of numerous 
shorter and longer vocal and _ instru- 
mental numbers. It is in Handel’s best 
manner, characteristic particularly in 
the range of mood from the elegaic to 
the humorous. 

The small orchestra is composed of 
twenty men. Among it, as in the chorus 
and soloists, are members of the defunct 
Volksoper. The musical leader is Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, formerly conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony and recently 
music director at Kénigsberg. He dis- 
played excellent musicianship and style 
in handling the orchestra and singers. 
During the numerous secco recitatives 
he played the piano accompaniments. 
In the cast were Maria Sziics-Jelmar, 
Helene Pola, Hertha Tiirk-Rohn, Ed- 
mund Paletzek, Josef Hunstiger and 
Odo Ruepp. 

The next opera announced for pro- 
duction at the Schénbrunn Theater is 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann.” 

ADDIE FUNK. 





Film Brings Strauss Back to Vienna 


PUUVAUEA TUL UOU UTE OAD EATER eee 


ICHARD STRAUSS has returned to 
Vienna, according to a copyright 
dispatch to the New York Evening Post. 
Although his visit is ostensibly to di- 
rect the film version of his opera, “‘Rosen- 
kavalier,” it is reported that he may 
negotiate with the Ministry of Culture 
for the resumption of his duties as the 


opera director. 

Inasmuch as the Vienna Opera is 
forced to adopt still further economies 
than those recently introduced by Di- 


rector Schalk, which fact was the chief 
trouble between Strauss and Schalk, 
Strauss insisting that the opera must 
maintain a certain level, a favorable out- 
come is not expected. 

The film version of “Rosenkavalier” 
will be made in Schénbrunn, the former 
summer palace of Austrian Emperors, 
among the original furnishings of the 
court it portrays. 

Jacques Catelin of the Comedie-Fran- 
caise has been selected for the part. 
Michael Bohnen, the operatic bass, will 
play Baron Ochs, says this dispatch. 





International Festival to Hold Meeting 
at Venice 

PARIS, May 30.—Delegates of the In- 
ternational Society of Contemporary 
Music, which had its last conférence at 
Salzburg in August, 1924, will meet this 
year in Venice during the first week of 
September, when five chamber music con- 
certs will be given. 

ANGERS, June 4.—Georges Enesco was 
heard by a large audience recently, with 
Daniel Ericourt at the piano, making a 
deep impression. 


Ballet of Vienna State Opera Tours 
Spain 


VIENNA, June 6.—The ballet of the 
Vienna Staatsoper, under the direction 
of Ballet-master Dubois, left on May 29 
for Spain, where it is engaged for guest 
performances in the larger cities. The 
tour lasted through June 2. The ballet 
presented Strauss’ “Die Josephslegende,” 
Seethoven’s “Ruins of Athens,” and 
various divertissements. 

RIMINI, June 3.—The municipality of 


Rimini has voted to build a new theater 
with a seating capacity of 2500. 
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High Recital Standards 


Are Urged for Organists 
(MRBBUUID MIDI 
[Continued from page 4] 





excellent plan to play over each selection 
in this manner the day of the recital. 
It will also help materially in maintain- 
ing the form and symmetry of the com- 
position. 


Registration and Tone Color 


“Coming to the subject of registration, 
and with a modern organ at command, I 
often think of Michael Angelo, and his 
masterpieces in the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome—such marvelous colorings, tints 
and effects for centuries have startled 
the world. 

“A story is told of the visit of Gounod 
to one of the well-known organ lofts in 
Paris. The organist played one of the 
master fugues of Bach. As the finale 
died away, he exclaimed, ‘It is as it were 
a great painting hung down from 
heaven, suspended there without a nail!’ 

“With the modern organ before us, we 
have only to make our choice of stops, 
mix our colors, the same as the artist 
does with his brush or as the orchestra 
does with a hundred different instru- 
ments, and produce a tone color that will 
represent the idea we intend to express. 

“IT do not favor too frequent changes 
of registration, unless the composition 
absolutely requires it, or to use all the 
resources of the instrument in a single 
composition. In this connection, may I 
suggest a better understanding of the 
use of the balanced swell pedals, and a 
moderate use of the Tremolo. 


Importance of Improvisation 
po Pp 


“Along with the great advance made 
in organ-playing, we should take up the 
study of improvisation with a zest. For 
years the foreign artists have posed the 
question, ‘In America you have many 
fine performers, but why don’t you do 
more with improvisation?’ Since the 
tours of visiting virtuosos, there has 
surely been a demand for it. The solu- 
tion of the problem is in creating an 
enthusiasm among our students for the 
subject. Guilmant studied it for twenty 
years, and the world will always know 
of his marvelous achievements. Let us, 
therefore, go to work with a will. 


Program Making 


“The art of program making must not 
be forgotten. A large répertoire may be 
at one’s command, but the success of 
the recital depends largely on how to 
arrange the selections. An _ excellent 
plan is to avoid having two pieces 
written in the same key following one 
another. Aim for contrast of style and 
tone color. As the middle section of 
many organ pieces demands a similar 
registration, either choose another num- 
ber, or else place them as far apart as 
possible. 

“Guilmant often devoted more time in 
grouping the numbers of the program, 
than in its actual preparation at the 
organ. Mental preparation is also 
strongly recommended. Always build up 
the program to a climax, and let it end 
there. An anti-climax detracts, and is 
to be avoided. 

“An organist should possess a kaleido- 
scopic vision in order to cope with the 
variety of twentieth century programs. 
Surely it needs an active mind and well 
schooled brain to do them all equally 


well. In these days we are asked to 
play not only an organ recital pure and 
simple, but one of the following: An 
historical recital, one with vocal and 
instrumental assistance; a wedding re- 
cital; a funeral recital; a twilight re- 
cital; the picture recital; a_ fifteen 
minute recital preceding the church ser- 
vice; one devoted to a particular com- 
poser or subject; the private house 
recital; or one devoted to the various 
ecclesiastical forms. There may be 
others, but surely this list is varied 
enough! 


Old and New Music 


“We should not lose sight of the 
wonderful Bach chorales, for in them 
we find the heart of the Cantor of 
Leipzig, nor the chorales of César 
Franck, with their mysticism and mar- 
velous power of expression. Naturally 
the great preludes and fugues of Bach 
are a foregone conclusion, but their ex- 
act place on the program is_ worth 
studying. The music of the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth centuries 
should find a prominent place and there 
is a large amount available. 

“Play the works of composers of all 
countries that have merit, but never for- 
get that we have available works here 
in our own country that should not only 
be included in program lists, but we 
should give with greater frequency en- 
tire programs devoted to the works of 
our gifted American composers. As in 
the other arts, the works of the modern- 
ists have kept abreast of the times and 
should be accorded a prominent place. 


Improving the Organ Recital 


“First of all, maintain the highest 
standards; play only the best in music; 
there is a wealth of material to choose 
from and it only needs sufficient research 
to find it. Make the playing musical 
and always keep in mind the fact that 
the organ is not a mechanical instru- 
ment. 

“The organ is capable of various 
varieties of touch. A few years ago this 
was not. considered possible, but today 
it has been demonstrated over and 
over again. Cultivate accentuation and 
rhythm to a high degree. Avoid pauses 
or the breaking of the rhythm when 
changing the registration as the atten- 
tion of the audience is invariably di- 
verted when this occurs. Play naturally, 
and do not constantly aim to produce an 
effect. 

“Above all, learn to concentrate and 
keep the mind focused on the subject at 
hand. Always wait before beginning, so 
as to gain poise before starting. Per- 
fection is difficult to attain, but we can 
always aim to do our best. 

“I do not favor the playing of free 
recitals. Why should an organist study 
and prepare himself for years, and then 
give his talents and time freely to the 
people? Surely no other artist is asked 
to do this with the frequency of the or- 
ganist. 

“A story is told of Marchand, the 
famous French organ virtuoso of the 
Seventeenth Century. He always at- 
tracted packed houses when he appeared, 
but never took money home to his wife 
and family. The king, having been ap- 
pealed to, promised his wife that at the 
_— recital she should receive half the 
ee. 

“When the evening arrived, the house 
was filled to the doors, and great en- 
thusiasm prevailed. 

“When.the first half of the program 


Chicago Sends Pair of 
Winners to Federation 


Young Artists’ Contests 
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Winners of the $500 Prizes in the Young 
Artists’ Contests of the National Federa- 
tion of Musie Clubs: Left to Right, 
Kathryn Noll, West Chester, Pa., Con- 
tralto; William Beller, Chicago, Pianist. 
and Catherine Wade Smith, Chicago, 
Violinist 
PORTLAND, ORE., June 20.—The three 

winners in the final contests for young 
artists held under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs at 
the Biennial Convention here, June 6 to 
13, represented the East and the Middle 
West. Kathryn Noll, contralto, winner 
of the women’s voice tests, comes from 
West Chester, Pa. Two of the members 
of the triumvirate came from Chicago— 
William Beller, piano winner, and Cath- 
erine Wade Smith, who received the vio- 
linists’ award. The Illinois city there- 
fore took the lead in the biennial events, 
as the male voice prize was withheld 
after final hearings. 


Sametini Pupils Seven Times Winners 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Léon Sametini, 
head of the violin department of the 
Chicago Musical College, reports that 
for seven consecutive years the Lyon 
and Healy violin’ prize, annually 
awarded at the College’s spring con- 
test, has been won by a pupil of his. 


This year all three of the final contest. 
ants were Mr. Sametini’s pupils. C: 
erine Wade-Smith, the winner, recer: 
left Chicago for her home city, P.: 
land, Ore., where she won first place jy 
the young artists’ contest at the Bien) ja) 
Convention of the Federated M13; 
Clubs. Mr. Sametini will pass his ya. 
cation at a villa he has recently .¢. 
quired in Brittany, sailing for Eur \p,¢ 
on Aug. 1, and returning to Chic go 
in the middle of September. 


PORTLAND HOLDS PAGEANT 
MARKING ROSE FESTIVAL 
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Cadman Score Is Feature of Drama in 
Which 5000 Participate—Schuman: 
Heink Recital 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 20.—“Rosari;,” 
a pageant in nine episodes, illustrating 
the part played by the rose in the 
growth of civilization, was presented at 
the stadium of the Multnomah Amateur 
Athletic Club, June 15-20. There were 


5000 participants, including a chorus 
of 2000. 

Doris Smith conceived the story, An. 
thony Euwer made the poetical tran- 
scriptions, Montgomery Lynch was the 
director-producer and Charles Wakefield 
Cadman wrote all of the incidental mu- 
sie except the interpolated “Hallelujah” 
Chorus. Of Mr. Cadman’s twenty num. 
bers, half were written especially for 
“Rosaria.” 

The ballets, choruses and solos ran the 
gamut from operatic themes to light 
melodies. An orchestral band, with Mr. 
Cadman at the piano, furnished the ac- 
companiments. The prolocutors were 
Mrs. Anthony Euwer and Mrs. Herbert 
Garr Reed; the soloists were Jane Burns 
Albert and Harriet Leach, sopranos, and 
P. M. Blenkinsop and Dolph Thomas, 


baritones. Suzanne Caswell Honeyman 
was the queen. . 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, with 


Arthur Loesser as accompanist and solo- 
ist, gave a short program preceding a 
film presentation, under the direction of 
the American Legion, on June 14 and 15. 
Recitals have been given by piano 
pupils of Dorothea Nash, Carrie R. Beau- 
mont, Susie Michael, Emil Enna, Mrs. 
Emil Enna, Mabel Ryder Williams and 
Eva Graves. Assisting at the last re- 
cital was Bertha Crawford, soprano. 
JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Edvina to Appear in London 


CHICAGO.—Louise Edvina, formerly a 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, will ap- 
pear in the Royalty Theater in London 
in a play called “Jacob’s Ladder.” 





was concluded, Marchand — suddenly 
stopped playing, closed the organ and 
said, ‘If I receive half my fee, then I 
— play half the recital,’ and left the 
all. 

“This incident must not create an im- 
pression that organists are mercenary. 
It is quite the opposite from all stand- 
points. 

“May I offer my congratulations and 
appreciation to the women organists for 
what they have accomplished? They 
are a credit to the profession and 
have added much to its luster and suc- 
cess. 

“Let us,. therefore, aim to make the 
organ recital of the future a greater 


artistic achievement than ever before. 
Keep America to the front, and let con- 
scientious work be our watchword!” 





Artists Join in Program at Lake Mohonk 


LAKE MOHONK, N. Y., June 20.—Mar- 
garet Graham Ames, soprano; Martin 
Richardson, tenor; Mary Synott, pian- 
ist, and Rachel Orcutt Smiley, choral- 
‘cellist, gave an enjoyable concert at Lake 
Mohonk Mountain House on the evening 
of June 12. Mr. Richardson sang songs 
by Thomas, Donaudy, Alvarez, Rach- 
maninoff and others and joined Mrs. 
Ames in a duet from Verdi’s “Trova: 
tore.” Mrs. Ames also sang songs by 
Chaminade, Horsman and others. 

















Paris, April 10th 





LE COURIER 








tremely interesting 


—Maurice Galeone. 


“In Mr. Wittgenstein we have a pianist 
of elegant style and above all great 
vigor. tlis program showed an ex- 
development and 
confirmed a talent equal to every test.’ 


Wittgenstein’s Pianistic 


Milan, April 18th 





LA SERA 


“This artist displayed an_ excellent 


technique, strong and _ beautiful tone, 


rousing the audience to a high pitch of 
finishing with 


enthusiasm and many 


encores.” 


Prt oe 


Vienna, May 1Oth 
TAGEBLATT 


“Victor Wittgenstein’s interpretation 
of the MacDowell concerto was abso- 
lutely masterful; exceedingly interest- 





Iriumphs in Europe 





Budapest, May 12th 





BUDAPEST FREIE PRESSE 
“Victor 
enthusiasm by his brilliant playing. In 
a subsequent solo appearance this Amer- 


Wittgenstein aroused great 


. i. Gale ; ican pianist showed us a clear ener- 
ing, too, were the Scriabine numbers. in oetic touch with a decided feeling for 
his Chopin he displayed a brilliant pjastic accent and unobtrusive  tech- 


technique and much poetry. Aroused 


boundless enthusiasm.” 


nique—made a_ deep 
Julius Korngold. 


impression.” — 


May-June booked in London, Cromer, Leeds, Scarboro, Manchester, etc. 


Excl. Dir. 


WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 


5 Columbus Circle 














New York, N. Y. 
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FESTIVAL IN VANCOUVER 
‘(NCLUDES CHOIR CONTESTS 





Third Annual Event Under Knights of 
Pythias Attracts Many Competitors 
to Canadian City 


"ANCOUVER, B. C., June 20.—The third 
annual Musical Festival, under the aus- 
pices Of the Knights of Pythias, closed 
with a gala concert on the evening of 
June 6. The festival brought forward 
500 entries and nearly 3000 competitors. 

Particular interest was centered in 
the choral contests. In the competition 


between three male choirs, the Amphion 
Society of Seattle, Graham Morgan, con- 
ductor, won the Woman’s Musical Club 
shield. Second place went to the Van- 
couver Male Choir, James M. Morgan, 
director. The third contestant was the 
Arion Club of Victoria, E. Howard Rus- 
sell, conductor. The adjudicators for the 
festival were Dr. James Lyon of New 
Brighton, England; T. Tertius Noble of 
New York, and Dr. G.,G. Sedgewick of 
the University of British Columbia. 

A memorable feature of the Festival 
was the violin playing of Edna L. Crit- 
tendon, who was awarded the Jackson 
Hanby cup for gold medalists. Her com- 
petitor for the award was Mrs. F. X. 
Hodgson, contralto. The Orpheon So- 
ciety of Seattle, Edward Fairbourne, 
leader, was the winner of the Royal City 
Club for women’s choirs. School choirs 


also were prominent, and nearly 1000 
competitors were listed in this class. 
The fourth week of performances by 
the Brandon Opera Company opened on 
Monday with a delightful production of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Mikado.” Other 
productions for the season, which will 
last twelve weeks, will include the 
“Spring Maid” and “The Pirates of 
Penzance.” A. WINIFRED LEE. 


Officers Are Chosen for Associations in 
Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 20.—The Albany 
Music Teachers’ Association has elected 
the following officers for the ensuing 


year: President, Ermina L. Perry; re- 
cording secretary, Wilhelmina Ehe- 
mann; corresponding secretary, Grace 
Klugman Swartz; treasurer, Olive 
Schreiner; librarian, Amelia R. Gomph; 
directors, Mrs. James H. Mayell, Lydia 
F. Stevens and Ford Hummel. The 
Eastern New York Branch of the 
American Guild of Organists has elected 
T. Frederick H. Candlyn of Albany, 
dean; William L. Glover of Troy, sub- 
dean; Florence Jubb of Albany, treas- 
urer; Ada Lewis and Ada Gallup of 
Troy, secretaries. The Music Associa- 
tion of the New York College for Teach- 
ers has elected the following officers: 
resident, Thyra BeVier; treasurer, 

illiard E. Retallick; secretary, Helen 
Arthur; chairman of membership com- 
mittee, Nettie Gilbert: chairman of pro- 
gram committee, Marion M. O’Connor. 

W. A. HoFrMAN. 
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Robert Ringling, Pupil 
of William Brady, Chosen 
for Chicago Civic Opera 


! 

















Photo by H. A. Alwell 
Robert Ringling, Baritone 


Robert Ringling, baritone pupil of 
William S. Brady, whose engagement 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
has been announced recently by Herbert 


Johnson, has been singing during the 
last season at the Munich Opera House. 
Mr. Ringling is the fourth pupil of Mr. 
Brady to sing in the Munich Opera, 
the others being Marcella Craft, Leone 
Kruse and Lawrence Wolff. 

The young baritone made his début 
in Ulm, Bavaria, in January, the result 
being an audition summons to Munich. 
On the occasion of his audition Richard 
Strauss was in the audience and mani- 
fested such decided approval that Mr. 
Ringling was engaged without the usual 
trial performances. His success in lead- 
ing baritone réles has earned for him 
a reengagement for the winter season, 
and he will leave in September for 
Munich. 

Mr. Ringling returned to New York 
on June 9 and will continue his studies 
with Mr. Brady at the Chicago Musical 
College Master School during the sum- 
mer. In Germany he has already been 
heard as Di Luna in “Trovatore,” the 
title réle of “Rigoletto” and as Figaro 
in the “Barber of Seville.” 


Cuban Composer Gives Havana Recital 





HAVANA, CuBA, June 20.—Ernesto Le- 
cuona, young’ Cuban pianist, made his 
reappearance recently in recital at the 
National Theater, after a long absence 
in Spain, where he completed a_ suc- 


cessful tour. The artist was very 
warmly received by an _ appreciative 
audience. He played the Concerto, Op. 


25, by Mendelssohn with orchestra under 
the baton of Gonzalo Roig, and gave a 
group by Chopin numbers and several 


appealing compositions of his own. The 
latter included “Evocacion” (In the 
Escorial), “San Francisco el Grande,” 
Waltz in A Flat and three beautiful 
Cuban Dances, ‘‘No puedo contigo,” “Ni 
tu ni yo” and “Burlesca.” The Orquesta 
Sinfonica played Nikolai’s Overture to 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” and Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia.” NENA BENITEZ. 


MUSIC IN BAINBRIDGE 





Resident and Guest Musicians Partici- 
pate in Programs 


BAINBRIDGE, GA., June 20.—Under the 
direction of Elizabeth Gilbert, Nevin’s 
“Land of Heart’s Desire’ was recently 
given for the benefit of the High School 
Athletic Fund. Participants were the 
Euterpean Club, a woman’s chorus, 
which has been admirably trained by 
Miss Gilbert; Solon Drukenmiller, At- 
lanta tenor; Mrs. B. S. Brinson, Green- 
ville, Fla., pianist; Lester Bush, bari- 
tone; Katherine Bell, contralto; Fannie 
Mayes, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs. Atticus 
Parker, soprano, of Bainbridge. Mrs. 
Emmett O’Neal was the capable accom- 
panist. 

Mrs. L. S. Grimm arranged a com- 
munity sacred song service which was 
given in St. John’s Episcopal Church on 
Sunday afternoon, June 14. The pro- 
gram included solos by Mrs. Grimm, 
Elizabeth Gilbert and Lester Bush; a 
duet by Miss Gilbert and Mr. Bush; a 
trio by Mrs. Atticus Parker, Mrs. C. M. 
Shaeffer and Frances Mayes; two an- 
thems by the vested choir, and song sing- 
ing. Frances Mayes and Mary Wheeler 
were the accompanists. 

Elizabeth Gilbert has had charge of 
the music in a two weeks’ revival service 
in the First Methodist Church. 


Auditorium Organ Dedicated in Wash- 
ington 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—In the pres- 
ence of an audience of some 6000, the 
new $50,000 Mdller pipe organ in the 
recently completed Washington Audi- 
torium was dedicated on the evening of 
June 10. Archer Gibson, New York or- 
ganist and organ technician, who 
planned and designed the instrument, 
gave the recital, which included classics 
and patriotic music. 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Maine Artists Heard in Waterville 


WATERVILLE, ME., June 20.—An audi- 
ence of 1000 greeted Harry Marcoux of 
Waterville, baritone, and other Maine 
artists in a concert given here recently. 
Mildred D. Litchfield of Lewiston, who 
sang the role of Juliette in the Gounod 
opera when it was given by amateur 
talent in Lewiston last winter, was 
heard. A chorus from Lewiston and 
Auburn, members of the Orpheon Cho- 
ral Club, including forty male voices, 
appeared under the direction of Alphonse 
W. Cote of Auburn. A reception fol- 
lowed at Legion Hall for Mr. Marcoux. 
ALICE Frost LORD. 

Caroline L. Sumner’s songs, “Hope 
On” and “Little Telltale,” have been fea- 
tures on recent radio programs broad- 
cast from stations in Boston and Pitts- 
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From Haydn to Sowerby, N. Y. Symphony Premiéres Span Years 
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HE record of having 
Ae) brought Tchaikovsky’s 
ba! “Pathétique” Symphony 
be to the attention of 

x { America is one that 

=—— countless conductors 
who have since made audiences sur- 
render to its sweet melancholy may 
well envy. The palm for this and for 





the introduction of works ranging — 


from Haydn to Sowerby, however, 
goes—according to a recent computa- 
tion—to the New York Symphony, 
which, in casting a statistical eye 
back over the past eighteen years, an- 
nounces that it has sponsored an aver- 
age of six first performances a year. 
To be specific, it has given twenty- 
two compositions their world pre- 
miéres, fifty compositions their first 
performance in America and thirty- 
nine their first New York perform- 
ance. 


The New York Symphony introduced 
to America Tchaikovsky’s Fifth and 
“Pathétique” symphonies and “Eugene 
Onegin” excerpts. Other important 
works which were given their first 
American performances include Haydn’s 
Concerto in C Major for violin, Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Piano Concerto, 
Vaughan William’s “London” Symphony, 
Stravinsky’s “Firebird,” Elgar’s “Fal- 
staff,’ Symphony in A _ Flat and 
“Sospiri,” Sibelius’ Symphony No. 4, 
Schreker’s “Birthday of the Infanta” 
Suite and “Tanzspiel.” 

Modern French composers have also 
had an important place among the first 
American performances. In this group 
are “Le Printemps” by Debussy, “Le 
Festin de L’Araignée” by Roussel, 
“Alborada de Gracioso” and “Daphnis 
et Chloe” by Ravel, “Joli Jeu de Furet”’ 
by Roger-Ducasse, the cantata “Faust 
et Helene” by Boulanger and “The 
Dryad” by Aubert. 

Highlights among the first New York 
performances are “Carnival of Animals” 
by Saint-Saéns, “I] Beato Regno” by 
Tommasini, “Pacific 231” by Honegger, 
Suite Cydalise by Pierné, “Chant du 
Rossignol” by Stravinsky, ‘“Fantastic’”’ 
Suite by Schelling, Symphony No. 2 by 
Elgar, “Adventures in a Perambulator”’ 





Secretary: Young lady 26, college graduate, 
extensive musical education, four years practical ex- 
perience, desires position as secretary. Salary very 
modest. Address M. EB. C., in care of MUSICAL 
AMERICA CO., 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Leo Sowerby, American Composer, Whose 
Overture Was Among the “First-Times” 
of the New York Symphony in_ the 
Metropolis 

by Carpenter and an Overture by 

Sowerby. 

The complete list of first perform- 
ances by the New York Symphony is a 
lengthy one. Works given for the first 
time anywhere are: 

“Over the Hills,” Grainger; Sym- 
phonic Poem, Leginska; “Aux KEtoiles,” 
Duparc; “La Procession del Rocio,” 
Turina; Symphonic Suite, Kolar; “Hill 
of Dreams,” Gruenberg; “Le Convent 
sur leau,” Casella; Symphony No. 1, 
Kolar; “Sapphic Poem,” Bantock; 
“Etude Caprice,” Sinigaglia; “Fairy 
Tale,” Kolar; “North and West,” Han- 
son; “Stevensoniana,” Hill; Symphonic 
Iantasia, Hadley; “Danna Diana” Over- 
ture, von Reznicek; “Call of the Plains,” 
Goldmark; Symphony for Organ and 
Orchestra, Copland; “On the Shores of 
the Seas,” d’Indy; “Prelude to Pageant 
of Cape Cod,’ Mason, and Excerpts 
from “Canterbury Pilgrims,’ Damrosch. 


American Premieres Given 


Works given for the first time in 
America by this orchestra are: 

“Symphonie Pathétique,” Tchaikov- 
sky; two movements from Third Suite, 
Moszkowski; Ballade, Liadoff; “Pupazzi,”’ 
Schmitt; “Sospiri,” Elgar; “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole,”’ Ravel; Third Piano Con- 
certo, Rachmaninoff; Fifth Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky; Russian Song, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Symphony in A Flat, Elgar; 
“Eugene Onegin,” Tchaikovsky; “Brigg 
Fair,” Delius; “Villon,” Wallace; 
March, “Occident and Orient,” Saint- 
Saéns; Symphony in E Flat, Enesco; 
“Hiawatha,” Kolar; Rhapsody, Stowjow- 
ski; Ballades, Debussy; Concerto in C 
Major for Violin, Haydn; “Mother 
Goose,” Ravel; Symphony No. 4, Sibel- 
ius; “Le Printemps,” Debussy; ‘“Fal- 
staff,’ Elgar; Fantasy for Flute, Hue; 
“Le Festin de l’Araignée,” Roussel; 
“Daphnis et Chloe,” Ravel; “Joli Jeu de 
Furet,” Roger-Ducasse; “Warriors,” 
Gainger; Cantata, “Faust et Helene,” 
Boulanger; “War Pictures,” Casella; 
“Angel of Death,” Chadwick; “Firebird,” 
Stravinsky; “Marche Francaise,” Roger- 
Ducasse; “London” Symphony, Vaughan 
Williams; “Fantasy Espagnole,” Lord 
Berners; Violin. Concerto; Karlowicz; 
Overture, “In Old Virginia,’ Powell; 
Symphonic Cycle, Rossini; “Four Con- 


ceits,” Goossens; Ballet Pantomime, 
Fairchild; ‘“Alborada del Gracioso,” 
Ravel; “Birthday of the Infanta,” 


Schreker; Symphonic Suite on Three 
Plays of Goldoni, Malipiero; Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue. Franck; Two Poems, 





Bridge; Violin Concerto, Boccherini; 
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John Alden Carpenter, Chicago Composer, 
Whose Suite “Adventures in a Perambu- 
lator” Was Introduced by the Damrosch 
Forces in Manhattan 


“Tanzspiel,” Schreker; Concerto for 
Flute and Oboe, Holst, and “The Dryad,” 
Aubert. 

Works played for the first time in 
New York were: 

“Carnival of Animals,” Saint-Saéns; 
“TI] Beato Regno,” Tommasini; Violin 
Concerto, Dohnanyi; ‘“Vigils,’” Samin- 
sky; “Shah Feridoun,” Fairchild; Suite 
“Cydalise,” Pierné; Chant du Rossignol,” 
Stravinsky; Piano Concerto, Sowerby; 
Organ Concerto, Yon; Fantasy for 
Piano and Orchestra, Debussy; “Féte 
Galante,” Smith; “Au Jardin de Mar- 
guerite,’” Roger-Ducasse; “Claire de 
Lune,” Tommasini; “Masques et Berga- 
masques,” Fauré; “Aphrodite,” Chad- 





Ernest Schelling, American Composer ani 
Pianist, Whose “Fantastic” Suite Wa: 
One of the New York Premiéres of Thi; 
Organization 


wick; Symphony No. 2, Kalinnikoff; 
Symphony “Francaise,” Dubois; Sym- 
phonic Fantasia, Boyle; Overture, Sow 
erby; “Danses Tanagreennes,” Vidal; 
Fantasy, Lekeu; “Fall of Nokomis,” 
Bourk; Kammersymphonie, Schdnberg: 
Fantastic Suite, Schelling; Funera! 
March, Grieg; Intermezzi “Jewels of 
Madonna,” Wolf-Ferrari; “Hymn 
Pallas Athene,” Saint-Saéns; “On the 
Mountain,” d’Indy; “Pacific 231,” Honeg 
ger; Concertino for Piano, Carpenter; 
“L’Isle Joyeuse,” Debussy; “Adventures 
in a Perambulator,” Carpenter; “Iphi- 
genia,” Damrosch; Suite, Dvorak; 
“Fairy Tale,” Suk, and Symphonic 
Suite, Chadwick. 





Work and Play Combined by Many 


Musicians on Their Summer Vaeations 
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[Continued from page 3] 

Beach have been the vacation ground 
for Thurlow Lieurance, the composer, 
and his wife and interpreter, Edna 
Woolley, the soprano, during their spring 
concert tour, which has included a dozen 
dates in Florida. 

Two pictures have arrived from Cali- 
fornia. One comes from America’s dream 
city, where the play-boys and girls of 
the Western World lead front-page story 
lives as casually as the rest of us breathe 
and die unmentioned. It was at the 
Hollywood studio of the silver screen 
comedian, Harold Lloyd, that Albert 
Salvi, harpist, was entertained on the 
occasion of his Pacific Coast début last 
month. Judging from the snapshot, Mr. 
Salvi seems to be on the verge of de- 
serting his golden instrument to join 
the Hollywood Eleven. The other pic- 
ture shows that all is not gloom in the 
lives of the Chamber Music Society art- 
ists of San Francisco, who find time, 
between concerts and _ rehearsals, to 





amuse themselves at the San Rafae! 
home of Louise Persinger, director of 
the organization. 

From the other end of the world, ad- 
dressed “The Hermitage,” Mount Cook, 
New Zealand, comes a letter from Edna 
Thomas, bringing fabulous reports of 
ice and snow in June. Miss Thomas, 
whose song recitals recall the South 
more often than the North, writes: 
“Climbing a glacier in early winter when 
New York is just going into its summer 
is a bit different, n’est ce pas? Lucille 
Lawrence, my harpist, and Constance 
Piper, my accompanist, were snapped 
today after going seven miles in the 
hope of reaching this wonderful Stocking 
Glacier, then trekked over Moraine for 
the other seven miles back to this hotel. 
It was a lovely holiday after having 
sung nineteen concerts!” 

DORLE JARMEL. 





All the material in Musical AMERICA 
copyrighted and may be reproduced onl 
when proper credit is given, 
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BOSTON PUPILS ARE 
HEARD IN RECITALS 


)pera Program and Other 
Lists Given by 
Young Artists 


By Henry Levine 





BosTON, June 22,—Emilia Ippolito 
save a series of opera scenes with cos- 
‘umes in Jordan Hall on June 3. Those 
who took part were Bernadette Ma- 
honey, Erdine Maddock, Grace Sheerin, 
Samuel Sawtelle, Lola Z. Runstein, Mar- 
guerite Stetfield, Viola Joyce, Edna 


Ashly Cassano, Alma Heldt, Vera 
Keane, Albert Berardi, Henrietta Stone 
Scott, Eleanor Abeley, Rose Govoni, 
Josephine Sabino, Thomas J. Kelly, 
Astrid Johnson, Jeanette Miller, George 
Jameson, Jean Stanley, Cecil Hancock 
and Jean Corsano. An orchestra under 
Mario Carmosino assisted. 

Pupils of J. Shelton Polten were heard 
in recital in Steinert Hall on June 11. 
The players were William Hagan, Myrtle 
Worthy, Helen Paretsky, Alice Smith, 
Lillian Banquer, Louis Kurhan, Bessie 
Tobin, Warren Haliday, Barbara Henry, 
Sarah Israel, Yetta Siegal, Frieda Liner, 
Beatrice Weinstein, Elsie Gorman, Han- 
nah Brown, Edith Brown, Granville 
Davis, Ethel Siegal. 

Minnie C. Wolk presented the follow- 
ing pupils in a piano recital in Hunting- 
ton Chambers Hall recently: Doris 
Gould, Betty Abbott, Bella Lerner, 
Evelyn Weinstein, Harriet Mode, Elea- 
nor Moats, Dorothy Silvestri, Adele 
Clark, Beatrice Cohen, Mary Shulman, 
Edwina Barry, Alice Gershkowitz, Sophie 
Kulbersh, Minnie Gruber, Rose Wein- 
stein, Elmer Johnson, Ethel Krute, Anna 
Leavitt, Louise Friedman and Esther 
Lapidus. 

The Faelton Pianoforte School held 
the closing exercises of its twenty- 
eighth season in Steinert Hall on June 
15. The graduates of the college course 
are Ruth G. Ainsworth, Marion Rose 


Buskey, Rose Marie Campana, Doris 
Hinckley Eldridge, Hope Laurence 


Heiser, Mary Elizabeth McMahon, Dor- 
othy Miller Purssell, Dorothy Gilbert 
Seligman, Millicent Madelyn Taylor, 
Adelaide Louvisa Winslow. 

The graduates of the preparatory 
course of the same school are Brooks 
Bartlett, Caroline Brink, Martha Elea- 
nor Burke, William Francis Chisholm, 
Agnes Philetta Geary, Doris Grogan, 
William Frederic Hartwell, Hazel W. 
Henderson, Jane Thornton Holland, 
Mary Virginia Langlois, Alison A. Mac- 
pherson, Eileen Franchon Millard, Mil- 
dred L. Mitchell, Helen Marie O’Brien, 
Mary J. O’Leary, Francis H. Perkins, 
Albert R. Raymond, Justin L. Rex, 
Elizabeth Marie Sargent, Esther L. Silk 
and Archie T. Sudhalter. 





PURCELL MUSIC IS SUNG 





St. Paul Hears First Performance of Te 
Deum in D 


St. Pau, MINN., June 20.—A choral 
event of great significance in the musical 
history of St. Paul was the presen- 
tation of Henry Purcell’s Te Deum in D, 


which had its initial performance here 
in the House of Hope, under R. 
Buchanan Morton, organist and_ choir- 
master, on June 14, 

Soloists were Laura Townsley McCoy, 
Agnes Rast Snyder, J. Otto Jellison and 
Francis Rosenthal. The service was 
preceded by an organ recital which in- 
cluded Handel’s “Largo” and “Halle- 
lujah” Chorus, and Purcell’s “Trumpet 
Tune.” 

The junior department of Macalester 
College Conservatory gave a recital in 
Wallace Hall recently. Among those 
taking part were Helen Thorsen, Eleanor 
titt, Roberta Brugler, Marion Lawson, 
Jessie Moore and Gladys Kjellburg. 





Woman Teacher Needs Aid 


A letter was recently received by 
MusICAL AMERICA describing the plight 
f a woman teacher who is helpless and 
penniless, owing to a broken hip received 
n an accident several years ago. A 
uit for damages was brought, the letter 
states, but no award was made. Until 
the time of her injury, the musician 
maintained a studio for piano and voice 
in the Metropolitan Opera House Build- 
ng, and had previously taught in a 
Virginia college and coached pupils for 


opera, concert and oratorio. Friends 
assisted her for a time after the death 
of her father, who was a composer and 
pianist, the recipient of a decoration 
from the King of Sweden, which is now 
in his daughter’s possession. The com- 
munication, from a former pupil, made 
an appeal for financial aid and pupils. 
The address of the musician will be 
supplied to those interested upon ap- 
plication to MUSICAL AMERICA. 


PLAN CONCERT BOWL 
FOR KANSAS CITY 


Swope Park Site Advanced 
for Amphitheater 
Project 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 20.—An open 
air amphitheater in Swope Park is being 
planned by Mrs. J. J. Carter of Los 
Angeles and Mrs. Hal Gaylord of Kansas 
City. Mrs. Carter, who is touring the 
country in behalf of summer symphony 
concerts, believes that Swope Park is an 
ideal situation for both orchestral events 
and opera. 


As planned thus far, the movement 
will be a continuation of the work of 
the Music Week Committee, which is 
heading the project. Mrs. Carter inter- 
viewed the Park Board and found its 
members enthusiastic about the project 
and willing to aid in every possible way. 

The theater will be owned municipally, 
but the symphony orchestra which will 
give concerts in it will be maintained 
by popular subscription. Mrs. Carter, 
from her experience with the Hollywood 
Bowl, estimated that a first class or- 
chestra could be insured by the sale of 
3000 season tickets at $10 each. 

Mrs. Gaylord and Mrs. S. J. Whit- 
more, who are responsible for the work 
done this year during Music Week, are 
now organizing the plans and will pre- 
sent them to the city in a short time. 
Mrs, Carter appvroximated the cost of 
such an undertaking at about $50,000. 








HAVANA HEARS NEW WORK 





Conductor’s Symphonic Piece Is Given by 
Philharmonic 

HAVANA, June 16.—The Havana Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra celebrated its first 
anniversary with a concert at the Na- 
tional Theater on Sunday morning, June 
14. The concert opened with Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture and closed with 
that to Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” De- 
bussy was represented by two numbers 


of his “Petite Suite,” “En Bateau” and 
Ballet, and J. S. Bach with his Suite in 
B Minor, Polonaise and “Badinerie,”’ for 
flute and strings, Guillermo Lopez, solo- 
ist, was warmly applauded and “Badi- 
nerie” was encored. 

“Campesina,” a Symphonic Poem, by 
Pedro Sanjuan, leader of the orchestra, 
had its first performance in Cuba. It 
had been previously played in Madrid. 
“Campesina” is a composition of modern 
structure and ideas. It was so well re- 
ceived that it had to be played a second 
time. 

Mr. Sanjuan had an ovation and his 
men shared in the applause. The work 
of the orchestra during the past year, 
has been excellent. It has played fifty- 
one works, of which, twenty-one were 
first performances in Cuba, including 
the fourth, fifth and eighth Symphonies 
and “Lenore” by Beethoven Overture; 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony and 
works by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gluck, 
Wagner, Ravel, Turina and others. The 
orchestra has found good support. The 
Philharmonic Society now numbers 850 
members. NENA BENITz. 


Name of de Ribaupierre 
Now Given to Quartet 
in Cleveland Institute 
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Andre de Ribaupierre 


CLEVELAND, June 20.—Andre de Ribau- 
pierre, head of the violin department of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, has 
had a graceful tribute paid to him by 
the faculty quartet which he organized 
three years ago. This ensemble, here- 
tofore known as the Institute Quartet, 


will now be called the Ribaupierre 
Quartet. 
The quartet has been engaged for 


three consecutive seasons by the Cleve- 
land Chamber Music Society. Its ap- 
pearance last season was notable be- 
cause Ernest Bloch’s Quintet for Piano 
and Strings was then given its first 
Cleveland hearing. Mr. de Ribaupierre 
has presented all Beethoven quartets in 
Cleveland and his contributions to the 
Institute have included the organization 
of student quartets and other ensemble 
groups. 

Two years ago, when the Cleveland 
Museum of Art decided to offer Cleve- 
land the Beethoven quartets in their 
entirety, the Institute Quartet was 
selected to give the works. It took two 
years to complete the cycle, which 
brought much gratification to music- 
lovers of Cleveland. 

The members of the Ribaupierre Quar- 
tet are Andre de Ribaupierre, first vio- 
lin; Mrs. Charlotte Demuth Williams, 
second violin; William Quincy Porter, 
viola, and Rebecca Haight, ’cello. 

A staunch adherent of the classic 
method of music pedagogy, namely that 
of working in groups, Mr. de Ribau- 
pierre has been the source of inspira- 
tion from which six student quartets 
have sprung. These ensemble groups 
include eight-year-old children, as well 
as more mature students. Such groups 
are an invaluable asset to student com- 
posers. When a composition is com- 
pleted, it is taken to the Senior String 
Quartet, which tries it out, helping the 
composer to discover his mistakes. 

The Ribaupierre Quartet will give no 
recitals during the summer, but Mr. 
de Ribaupierre will conduct classes in 
ensemble playing from June 22 to Aug. 1. 
In addition. he will hold master courses 
in interpretation, répertoire and peda- 
g£ogy. 


Clara Shear Continues Study in Italy 


Boston, June 20.—Clara Shear, color- 
atura soprano, who has been in Milan 
since mid-March studying the réles she 


will sing with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company next season, is participating 
in other musical activities of the Italian 
city. Miss Shear is working diligently 
with Arturo Vita. She will assume 
roles in four languages in the coming 
season. George Copeland, pianist, 
played magnificently before an audience 
that comprised many Americans; and 
the Italians, too, enthusiastically ap- 
plauded his work. W. J. PARKER. 


SAENGER SCHOOL IN 
CHICAGO IS OPENED 


Voice Scholarships Given to 
Eight as Summer Classes 
Begin 








CHICAGO, June 20.—The Oscar Saen- 
ger Summer School opened auspiciously 
last week with a large enrollment from 
all over the States. Mr. Saenger offered 
several free scholarships, and there were 


so many beautiful voices in the contest 
that it was difficult to decide the 
winners. 

Mr. Saenger therefore divided the 
scholarship for private lessons for 
women between Marie Simmelink, mezzo- 
soprano of Cleveland, Ohio, and Verna 
Scott, mezzo-soprano of Des Moines, 
Iowa; and that for private lessons for 
men between Frank O. Barden, Jr., 
tenor, and Carleton Cummings, tenor of 
Lake Forest, III. 

The Opera Class scholarship winners 
are: Ellen Carriere, coloratura _ so- 
prano of Enid, Okla.; La Ferne Ells- 
worth, contralto of Quincy, IIl.; Ray- 
mond Leek, baritone of Okmulgee, Okla., 
and E. J. Shaw, bass of New York City. 

The school is ideally situated at 2126 
Lincoln Park West, Chicago, where Mr. 
Saenger will teach until Aug. 1. En- 
rollments, it is announced, may be made 
at any time. 


NEW ORGAN IS OPENED 


Selinsgrove Hears R. F. Maitland and 
Judson House in Joint Recital 


SELINSGROVE, PA., June 20.—The new 
three manual organ in Seibert Chapel 
Hall, Susquehanna University, was intro- 
duced to the public recently in a joint 
organ and song recital by Judson House, 
tenor, and Rollo Maitland, organist. 
Both artists received the approval of a 
discriminating audience and_ encores 
were demanded after each group. 

Mr. Maitland easily overcame the 
difficulties which inevitably confront a 
visiting organist. His program included 
Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music, Bach’s Adagio in A 
Minor and Toccata in F, Franck’s 
“Piéce héroique,” a movement from 
Guilmant’s First Sonata and works by 
Kinder, Dethier and Bonnet. A Can- 
zonetta by S. Marguerite Maitland, 
daughter of the organist, and Mr. Mait- 
land’s Scherzo-Caprice were _ special 
features of his portion of the recital. 

Mr. House, whose tenor voice was 
much admired, gave a program of wide 
range beginning with Purcell and ending 
with Coleridge-Taylor and _ Rogers. 
Grieg, Sinding, Hammond and Lalo com- 
pleted the list, except for Rudolph 
Ganz’ “A Memory,” in which Mr. House 
excelled. Mr. Linebaugh furnished fine 
accompaniment for the singer. 


William Degnan to Be Heard in Phila- 
delphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 20. William 
Degnan, former pupil of Pietro Yon 
and Dr. Hugh Clarke, has returned to 
musical activities after a short absence 
spent in business, and will be heard soon 
as an organist here. 
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SUBJECTS OF AMERICAN OPERAS 


HE premiére of a new American opera, Frank 

Patterson’s “The Echo,” at the Biennial Con- 
vention of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in Portland, Ore., brings forward another 
native candidate for honors before the world’s 
footlights. 

The composer has seen fit to carry on the tradi- 
tion of the musician-and-poet-in-one school, of which 
Wagner is perhaps the leading representative. 
Mr. Patterson, in devising his opera book, abjured 
the tenets of modern realism and staged his drama 
in a Never-Never-Land, where the human race’s 
love of pleasure is seen in conflict with its sterner 
duties, under the figure of a fantastic allegory. 

The choice of subjects for American operas in 
the past has been made, roughly, in some three 
fields. By far the most popular has been that of 
the romantic drama—following the tradition of 
an art which, from Peri to Puccini, has dealt with 
themes of love defeated. Of this type are Her- 
bert’s “Natoma,” Cadman’s “Shanewis,” Hugo’s 
“Temple Dancer,” De Leone’s “Alglala,’’ Hadley’s 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” and others. In these works, 
interest has been solicited for a central character, 
with individual heroism or nobility in conflict with 
haseness, as exemplified in another. It is the uni- 
versal formula for melodrama. 

A second type is that of the “problem” opera, 
the work which argues the right or wrong of a 
kind of procedure. Here belong such works as 
Walter Damrosch’s “Scarlet Letter’ and Horatio 
Parker’s “Mona,” which, though primarily char- 
acterized by the element of drama, still argue 
some universal theme, as that sin inevitably brings 
its expiation, or that woman’s greatest happiness 
comes through unselfish love. 

The third stage is the abstract one, in which 
the characters typify a virtue, a fault or a state 
of mind. It is the category in which the morality 


play, the “mystery,” belong—as well as the more 
homely allegory. Fantasy is usually rampant 
here, and the. work may turn out noble or rather 
trivial. In American opera composition there have 
been several examples—such as Converse’s “Pipe 
of Desire” and (in the comic realm) Damrosch’s 
“Dove of Peace.” 

Such subjects are extremely liable to run afoul of 
the fact that people are more interested in other 
humans than in homilies, and to this extent it is 
perhaps to be regretted that the composer welded 
his music to an allegorical tale. But, nevertheless, 
Mr. Patterson, in choosing the abstract type of 
drama, has set an example to our composers to 
follow the most matured thought in libretto build- 
ing. It is the ultimate development of which a 
musical scheme is capable. The evolution of the 
greatest figure in modern stage music, Wagner, 
was along these lines. Whatever the relative mu- 
sical merits of “Parsifal,’” as compared with 
“Tristan,” the first represents a more complex 
stage of thought. This quality is, of course, en- 
tirely apart from the literary excellence or ef- 
fectiveness in the theater. Hot-blooded drama 
has frequently been found a more ideal medium 
of appeal to the average audience. 

Whatever the future of “The Echo” in the the- 
ater, its Portland premiére, though attended by 
various difficulties of production, revealed the 
work of a richly equipped, high-minded composer. 

The monetary costs and the labors of the Fede- 
ration in preparing it for a hearing have been well 
rewarded in bringing forward a type of composi- 
tion that may serve to point a way to new paths 
of distinction for the American composer. 





MRS. KELLEY HEADS FEDERATION 


ITH its choice of Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 

as head, the National Federation of Music 
Clubs concluded its busy biennial fortnight re- 
cently, and delegates of several hundred clubs in 
thirty-eight States boarded trains leaving Port- 
land, Ore., with the consciousness of important 
work accomplished. The Federation is a spokes- 
man for the musical feeling of North America, and 
its presidents have exerted an influential voice in 
the art development of the country. 

Mrs. Kelley has been closely identified with one 
of the major interests of the Federation—the 
sponsorship of music by American composers. 
Her term of office will doubtless be marked by an 
energetic campaign in this field, carrying on the 
work of the organization in the past. As an edu- 
cator, Mrs. Kelley has won an enviable record dur- 
ing her occupancy of the directorship of the de- 
partment of music at Western College for Women, 
Oxford, Ohio. Her activities as head of the Ohio 
State Federation of Music Clubs have contributed 
to the progress of this body. Mrs. Kelley’s abil- 
ities as public speaker have made her a welcome 
visitor to musical gatherings everywhere, and her 
addresses have sounded the keynote of several 
reforms which the Federation is promoting. 

That the work of the Federation may prosper 
under its new head is the wish of all those inter- 
ested in the future of American music. The aims 
announced boldly at the recent Biennial—for a Na- 
tional Conservatory, for a Secretary of Education 
in the President’s Cabinet, for State Supervisors 
of Music and required courses in every school, 
for a higher type of church music, and the refin- 
ing influence of the art in settlements and indus- 
tries—all are worthy of the united support of our 
voters and taxpayers throughout the land. 


+ 
oo 





HE prevalence of summer concerts and opera 
performances throughout the country proves 
that Americans are generally turning to music as 
something which cannot be confined to a particular 
season. The fact, too, that the’ quality of summer 
programs is steadily improving, shows that people 
are seeking the best, that they enjoy great com- 
positions and will not accept second-rate efforts. 
WEI | PUT ETT il 
CHANGES OF SUMMER ADDRESS 
LE sgpeggne sen who wish MUSICAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Sub- 
scription Department of change of address 
as soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to effect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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Violinist and His Teacher Hold Reunion 


A recent meeting brought together again after some 
time the noted violin pedagogue, Otokar Sevcik (left) 
and his pupil, Jules Falk, violinist. The latter has re- 
cently been fulfilling his twelfth consecutive season as 
soloist at the Sunday symphonic concerts, given in 
Music Hall on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. From 
this habitat of saline breezes Mr. Falk will go this 
summer to Waunita Hot Springs, in Colorado, where he 
will hold a master class, expounding the theories of 
Sevcik and his other master, Eugene Ysaye. 


Kruse—Another American singer has found her way 
into the limelight of European opera! Leone Kruse, 
pupil of William S. Brady, is the first American soprano 
to appear in the Munich Festspiele since 1914. Miss 
Kruse is singing the réle of Donna Anna in Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” the part which she sang successfully 
in the revival this season at the Munich Opera, with 
Wilhelm Rode as the Don. 


Macmillen—A musical confrére of Francis Macmil- 
len, violinist, on his recent trip to Europe via Ber- 
muda was Vladimir Shavitch, conductor of the Syra- 
cuse Symphony Orchestra. The concert given on the 
ship was under the patronage of Lady Patricia Ram- 
say, formerly Princess Patricia of Connaught, who was 
a fellow passenger. Mr. Macmillen was the soloist at 
a concert of the Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris under 
the baton of Mr. Shavitch after his arrival. 


Hempel—When Frieda Hempel gave concerts last sea- 
son in London her audiences included people from all 
parts of the world. The soprano had many letters of 
appreciation from visitors from Russia, China, Japan 
and Africa, and she recently received one from New 
Zealand, from G. W. Johnstone, whose home city is in 
Dunedin. Miss Hempel has had offers to appear in the 
Orient, but her engagements in America and in Great 
Britain make the trip impossible until the season of 
1927-1928, a long tour being tentatively scheduled for 
that time. 


Cortot—On his recent return from an American tour, 
Alfred Cortot, pianist, described his experiences in in- 
teresting style to a writer for Le Monde Musical of 
Paris. He told of an occurrence in Boston, when an 
unknown lady approached him at the end of his con- 
cert and begged him to accept a little souvenir. Arrived 
at his hotel, he removed the paper wrapping and found 
to his astonishment that it contained an autographed 
letter of Beethoven, dated 1825. Mr. Cortot regrets 
that he cannot thank the kind donor of the precious 
relic, as she did not give him her name. 


Clemens—Honors incident to parentage have come in 
especial measure to Clara Clemens, mezzo-soprano, 
daughter of Mark Twain. She made a trip to New 
York recently to be present at the unveiling of a tablet 
to her father. She took occasion at the same time to 
make her New York radio début over WJZ at the Mon- 
day evening concert of Landay Hall. Mme. Clemens 
will, in addition to her individual appearances next sea- 
son, give joint recitals for young people with Guy 
Maier, pianist. A feature of the program for these re- 
citals will be Mr. Maier’s entertaining talks. 


Diaz—Rafaelo Diaz was recently the subject of a 
humorous “take-off” at the Sixth Annual Follies given 
by the Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio, Tex., in 
the St. Anthony Hotel. The tenor, who is a native of 
the Lone Star State, was impersonated by Mrs. James 
Chalkley as “Rafaelo Dizzy, a Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Stir,” to the tune of “I Passed by Your Window.” Mr. 
Diaz is looking forward to his Texas tour next season, 
which will include a recital in San Antonio. Included in 
his recent appearances was an open-air concert for the 
benefit of the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer. 

Paderewski—While Ignace Paderewski was enjoying 
his annual summer retreat in his villa at Morges re- 
cently he was surprised by the arrival of eighteen 
Swiss officials wearing elaborate uniforms. After voic- 
ing their gratitude for what the pianist has done for 
Switzerland, and particularly the charity concerts he 
has given, the delegation bestowed upon him Honorary 
Swiss Citizenship, together with the freedom of the 
cities of Vevey and Morges. Mr. Paderewski thanked 
the envoys eloquently and afterward entertained them 
at luncheon with his usual gracious hospitality. The 


pianist is resting preparatorv to undertaking another 
tour of the United States after an absence of a year in 
Europe. His opening New York recital is scheduled for 
the afternoon of Novy. 25 at Carnegie Hall. 
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First Aid to the Vacationist 


and wearisome season. 











OW that vacation time is here, prima donnas, tenors, violinists, 
pianists, conductors, accompanists, harpists, ’cellists, tym- 
panists, page-turners and claquers are faced with the problem 
of how to get over, and through, the trying, taxing, expensive 


Like Christmas, vacation time comes 


regularly once a year; and, like Christmas, causes many vex- 


ing questions to spring up, Minerva-like, before the perplexed observers. 


The form these questions assume is as 
multiform as the query, “What shall I 
give John?” The chief difference is that 
the crux of the matter lies in getting, 
instead of giving. And when the artist 
summering in inspiring hills, amid 
cathedrals of trees overlooking wind- 
swept lakes, is srowered with sun-burn 
and mosquito bites, he agrees with the 
ancient adage that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

K * * 
Summer Perils Recorded by 
the Press 


Thus the difficulty soon resolves itself 
into one of avoidance—how to avoid 
sinuous snakes that coil themselves 
coyly across the hiker’s path, how to 
escape from newspaper reporters who 
follow artists into woodland fastnesses 
in the hope of forcing interviews, and 
how to dodge tempting offers to appear 
during the summer in European capitals, 
are details that worry every artist 
vacationist! 

Gnats and flies can usually be brought 
down with a gun, provided the gunner 
has perfected his marksmanship by the 
practice of aiming at high notes. Snakes 
are not alarming if the holiday-seeker 
is inured to hisses. 

* * * 

But pressing invitations to sing lead- 
ing roles in the greatest art centers, or 
to play solos with Old World orchestras 
are infinitely more persistent and hard 
to deal with. How to refuse without of- 
fending the inviters? There’s the rub. 
Yet every artist knows, because he has 
heard every other artist say it with 
gusto in illustrated articles, that travel- 
ing is fatiguing. 

It’s all very hard on the celebrity. 

Thank goodness, vacations come but 
once a year! 

aK * ok 
Cease Firing! 


ERR SCRAPETTI had fiddled his 

way bravely through Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, to the great delight of an 
amateur in the large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

“Isn’t he wonderful?” breathed the 
amateur to an untechnical friend whom 
he had dragged thither. “Don’t you 
admire his double stopping?” 





The answer was a growl. “I like his 
double stopping so much that I wish 
he’d stop altogether.” 

* * cg 


A Prodigal Returns 


R succinctness, “punch,” and not a 
little pristine pathos, we commend the 
report which the Gatling-gun weekly, 
Time, publishes of an Alger-like musical 
romance: 

“With a brand new paper suit-case, 
in look-me-over suitings and silk cravat, 
small boys see themselves in dreams re- 
turning, rich, famous, to astound the 
goateed station agent, the paunchy hotel! 
proprietor, the sheriffs, rumdums and 
soda clerks of their old home town. 

ok ca *” 

“Last week Lawrence Tibbett, 28- 
year-old U. S. baritone who came to 
fame one evening in ‘Falstaff’ at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, returned to 
the hamlet of Bakersfield, Cal. His 
traveling appointments and haberdash- 
ery were in perfect taste. 

“In the local opera house, he lifted the 
voice that had made the gallery-ghouls 
of the Metropolitan beat their palms red 
and had thrilled the tympana of the 
Diamond Horseshoe. 

“Striving to please, Baritone Tibbett 
continued his concert three-quarters of 
an hour overtime. ‘I gave my best,’ he 
said. Bakersfield bankers and _ mer- 
chants agreed that his tone was pleas- 
ant, his diction creditable.” 

*x* * x 


Straddling 
(From Louisiana Program Note) 
‘sTMEETHOVEN is often called the 
colossus of music because he stood 


with one foot in the old musical form 
and the other in the newer and larger 


understanding of the art, which he 
found capable of expressing every 
thought or emotion.” 
ok oK * 
Sad and Sadder 
URENA (soulfully): I’m saddest 
when I sing! 

Donald (earnestly): Now, dear, I 

ob*ect! When you sing it is I that am 


E. W. B. 


saddest! 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


_ Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 





Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








Primitive Music 


Question Box Editor: 

_ Will you kindly publish a short list of 
books on primitive music, English ones 
preferably? E. S. 

Halifax, June 19, 1925. 

“From Lyre to Muse,” J. Donovan; 
“Music of the Most Ancient Nations,” 
(. Engel; “National Music of _ the 
orld,’ Chorley; “History of Music,” 
Chorley; “Indian Music,” A. K. Coom- 

aswamy; “Some Aspects of Chinese 


} ° ” ’ ’ 
Vusic,”’ G. P. Green. 
? 9 9 


About Lilli Ral mann 


Yuestion Box Editor: 
1, In what year did Lilli Lehmann last 
ng in America? Is she now singing 
concert or opera? 3, Does she rank 
gh among the singers of the day? 
G. B. H. 

Atlanta, Ga.; June 18, 1925. 

l, The season of 1898-1899. 2, Mme. 
hmann retired from the operatic stage 
veral years ago, but she appeared in 
cital after that. We have not heard 
her singing in public for over a year. 
She is considered not only one of the 


greatest dramatic sopranos of the day 
but of all times. 

a. 3 

Varia 
Question Box Editor: 

1, Has anyone ever become a great 
singer who has had his tonsils removed? 
2, When did Geraldine Farrar retire 
from opera? 3, How long did her fare- 
wells last and what rdéles did she sing 
during her farewell? 4, When did Nor- 
dica die and when was she _ born? 
5, What were Nordica’s most popular 
roles? 6, What were Farrar’s most popu- 
lar réles? oe. Be 

Asheville, N. C., June 18, 1925. 

1, Zt would be impossible to get ac- 
curate statistics on this subject, but it 
is safe to say that any singer having 
enlarged tonsils would do well to have 
them removed. 2, Miss Farrar’s last 
appearance at the Metropolitan was as 
“Butterfly” at the Saturday matinée, 
April 22, 1923. 3, Your question is not 
clear. 4, Nordica was born in Farming- 
tun, Me., May 12, 1859, and died in 
Batavia, May 10, 1914. 5, Nordica was 
popular in coloratura réles in her early 
days, but it was as Wagner’s heroines 


— ——— 
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that she made her greatest successes. 
The three “Briinnhildes,”’ “Isolde” and 
“Elsa” were among her best réles, but 
she was a magnificent “Aida” and an un- 
paralleled “Donna Anna.” 6, “Butter- 
fly” was undoubtedly Farrar’s greatest 
role, but she was excellent as “Tosca.” 
Her “Mimi” was very fine, as were her 
“Louise,” “Mignon,” “Goose Girl” and 


““Manon.” 
| a ee 


Kamennoi-Ostrow 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me how to 
pronounce Rubinstein’s piece, ‘Kamennoi- 
Ostrow,” also what the title means and 
something about the work itself? 

Ws. 3s. > 

Peoria, Ill., June 19, 1925. 

The pronunciation, as nearly as can 


stones,” but it is the name of a resort 
popular among the Russian nobility of 
the lost régime in the river Neva near 
Petrograd. The piece in question is one 
of twenty-four which Rubinstein wrote 
at the place during the years 1852-1854. 
Each number was supposed to delineate 
the personality of the individual to 
whom it was dedicated. The one usual- 
ly played, and to which you probably 
refer, is No, 22, in F Sharp Minor, *° 
dedicated to Anne de Friedbourg. 
, Fey 


The Cancel 


Question Box Editor: 
What is meant by the term “cancel?” 
M. K. 
Omaha, Neb., June 17, 1925. 
A “cancel” is sometimes used instead 














be indicated, is “Kam-yenn-wee Os- of the term “natural,” but it has never 
stroff.” It means literally, “sharp become established in general usage. 
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RUCE SIMONDS, pianist, was born 
in Bridgeport, Conn., and received his 
general education in the public schools 
of that city. In 


the Yale School 
of Music Mr. 
Simonds | studied 
under Horatio 
Parker and 
Stanley Knight, 
continuing his 
academic studies 
in the College, 
from which he 


graduated in 
1917 with the de- 
of Bachelor 





gree 

of Arts. Mr 

Simonds gradu- 

ated from the 

. School of Music 

Bruce Simonds in 1918 with a 


Bachelor of Mu 
sic degree, playing an original piano 
concerto which won him a fellowship for 
two years’ study abroad. Before sailing, 
he studied under Harold Bauer and 
played occasionally for the Red Cro 


l 

————— wi, 

and other philanthropies. In Paris Mr. 
Simonds received instruction from Vin- 


cent d’Indy at the Schola Cantorum, and 
in London from Tobias Matthay. He 
appeared in recitals in both cities, and 
in 1921 won the Chappell Gold Medal 
for piano. Returning to America in 
December, 1921, Mr. Simonds appeared 
with the Boston Symphony in a Bach 
Concerto under d’Indy, and toured with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under the 
same conductor. Since that time he has 
played with the Boston, Minneapolis, 
New Haven and Cleveland symphonies, 


and with the American Orchestral So- 
ciety. His début in recital was made in 
Boston in March, 1925. Mr. Simonds 
has been instrumental in introducing 


many new works to the American public, 
among them the Chausson Concerto for 
Piano and Violin, the David Stanley 
Smith Violin and Piano Sonata, the Car- 
penter Diversions for Piano and many 
others. Mr. Simonds has frequently 
given two-piano recitals with his wife, 
Rosalind Simonds, who was a pupil of 
Blanche Selva in Paris. He is at pres 
ent a member of the musical faculty at 
Yale. 
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PUPILS APPLAUDED 
BY WICHITA PUBLIC 


Many Programs Are Given 
by Musicians in Varying 
Classes 


By T. L. Krebs 


WICHITA, KAN., June 20.—Commence- 
ment exercises of the Wichita College 
of Music and Dramatic Art included a 
graduating recital by Dorothy Finley, 
pianist, and Mrs. Theodore Lindberg, 
soprano. A graduate violin recital was 
given by Florence Rosheger, assisted by 
Wanda Durkin, soprano, and Velma 
Snyder, pianist. Another graduate vio. 


lin recital was given by Florian Lind- 
berg. Diplomas were awarded in the 
music department to Dorothy Finley, 
Mrs. Theodore Lindberg and Florence 
Rosheger. The degree of Bachelor of 
Music was conferred on Florian Lind- 
berg. 

The Three Arts Conservatory gave 
the following recitals: a graduate pro- 
gram by Mary Bowling in the Three 
Arts Studio, Butts Building, and a 
teachers’ certificate concert by Wini- 
fred Profitt, pianist, with Lucile Moore 
and Frances Fraipont, dancers, and 
Hazel Wright, reader. In the Roosevelt 
High School, Lillian Bourman appeared 
in recital, with Mary Enoch Petrone as 
accompanist. A graduate voice recital 
was given by Nona Evelyn Farrar, with 
Eunice Hobson, pianist, and Burdette 
Wolfe, violinist, assisting. 

Halstead pupils of T. L. Krebs ap- 
peared in a concert recently, assisted 
by Anna Dyck, mezzo-soprano, with Mrs. 
Leeta Masters, accompanist. The pro- 
gram contained solo and concerted num- 
bers. Students appearing were Irene 
Ross, Lois Krehbiel, Hilda Haury, Eda 
Schowalter, Hyacinth Buser, Helen 
Buser, Elma Wuertz, Mary Eidson, 
Cecilia Buser, Martha Jane Hinkle, 
Edna Linn and Opal Vantyle. 

An elaborate program was given be- 
fore a large number of invited guests 
in the Elks’ Club by Bessie Blanton 
Heckard, who made her first appearance 
here since her recent study with Oscar 
Saenger. The program covered a wide 
field, ranging from operatic arias to 
folk-songs, with a goodly sprinkling of 
works by American composers. Mrs. 
Heckard was assisted by Mrs. J. C. New- 
man, accompanist, and Duff Middleton, 
violinist. 

Pupils of Lena Weight, with Minnie 
F. Owens, Frances W. Edler and Laura 
Jackman assisting, gave a piano recital 
in the auditorium of the Academy of 
Fine Arts. Margaret Shanklin, also a 
pupil of Lena Weight, appeared in a 
piano recital. 

Pupils of Grace Baker Shanklin, Mrs. 
H. P. Drake and Margaret Shanklin 
appeared in a recital in the auditorium 
of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Marion Fry, pupil of Grace Baker 
Shanklin, assisted by Eloise Slayton, 
vocalist, appeared also. 

Ralph Brokaw and Florence Young 
Brokaw presented pupils in three re- 
citals recently. The first was given by 
advanced pupils in piano and _ violin. 
The second was a joint recital by Thelma 
James. pianist, and her sister, Caroline, 
violinist. The third recital was given 
by Laura Lambert, aged fifteen. 





Mary Thompson Terrell’s piano pupils 
appeared in recital in her studio re- 
cently. 

Burdette Wolfe, pupil of Duff Middle- 
ton, appeared in a graduating recital in 
Alumni Hall, Friends University, as- 
sisted by Nona Wolfe Farrar, vocalist, 
with Eunice Hobson as accompanist. 

Mary Thompson was presented by her 
teacher, Roy Campbell, in a vocal re- 
cital in Russell Hall, Friends University, 
assisted by Burdette Wolfe, violinist. 

Pupils of Mrs. T. M. Voss were pre- 
sented in recital at the Y. W. C. A. 
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Newton Leader Has Many Years’ Record 
in Training Young Musicians 
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A. N. Cosner, Director of Music at Newton 
Academy 


NEWTON, N. J., June 20.—A career of 
musical activity extending over a half- 
century is that of A. N. Cosner, director 
of music at Newton Academy, a military 
school for boys in this city. Mr. Cosner 
recently duplicated an achievement of 
forty-five years ago when he formed and 
trained the Boy Scout Band within a 
period of several weeks to participate 
in local Memorial Day observances. The 
young musicians made an excellent show- 
ing. 

In 1880 Mr. Cosner similarly organized 
a band and within a few months trained 
the players to appear in an Independence 
Day parade. Many of these musicians, 
who had their first ensemble instruction 
at his hands, are still active in the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Cosner has had charge of the 
department of orchestral and band music 
in Newton Academy for a number of 
years. A _ school orchestra under his 
leadership has shown ability in public 
programs. He has been for forty years 
the choir director at the Newton Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. He filled posts 
as tenor soloist in New York churches 
during the ’nineties and subsequently was 
active as teacher of voice. 





Florence Easton, Metropolitan  so- 
prano, was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by the Wa-Wan Club 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles 
in the course of her recent Western 
tour. The Madrigal Octet gave two 
compositions of Elinor Remick Warren, 
tes is Mme. Easton’s accompanist on 
our. : 











Alfred Hollins 


England’s Famous Blind Organist 


Already 50% booked. 
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Address: ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City 
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Charles M. Courboin 


Famous Belgian-American Organist 
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Address: BOGUE LABERGE CONCERT Met. 
130 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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“Understanding Others’ Viewpoint’’ 


Is Secret of Unity in Gniffes Ino 
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(Portrait on front page) 

} te is usually believed that instruments 

of the same family, such as strings 
or wind or several pianos, make for 
the ideal ensemble, but with this the 
members of the Griffes Trio do not agree. 
The members of this organization, Lucy 
Gates, soprano; Olga Steeb, pianist, and 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, assert that 
success in ensemble work is the result, 
not so much of a similarity of tone, nor 
yet of an extraordinary amount of rou- 
tine practising, but that, on the other 
hand, it is much more a matter of under- 
standing one another’s point of view, 
not only musically but in a general way. 

It is much more a matter of intellec- 
tual adjustment, they say, and being 
able, almost instinctively, to grasp the 
other’s reaction to a thing than it is of 
knowing just what kind of a tone he 
or she is going to produce. 

Uncommonly congenial are these three 
artists, a fact which probably accounts 


for their theory, a theory which has 
roots in fundamentals. Their tours : \« 
happy trips, and this happiness has « 
way of overflowing into an audience. 

Added to this they give, with deliber: \. 
intent, bright programs, just sufficien' | 
serious to compel the respect of the ult) a- 
musical element which is found in 
audiences. 

The name of the Griffes Trio was 
adopted to honor the brilliant your, 
American composer, Charles T. Griff. 
who died a few years ago, just as |i, 
splendid compositions were being “ds. 
covered” by the musical world at lar; » 
It is to perpetuate not only his mus 
of which one composition is included |; 
each of its programs, but his American 
aims and ideals that the Griffes Trio 
pledged. 

Next season promises to be a bus, 
period for the three American artis‘s 
each of whom has won success in in- 
dividual solo work and now brings ripe 
experience to their joint venture, th. 
Griffes Trio. 





Arkansas Students Give Graduation 
Programs at State University 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., June 20.—Com- 
mencement week at the University of 
Arkansas was brought to a close with 


a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” by the Fayetteville Community 
Chorus, under the baton of Harry E. 
Shultz, on the afternoon of June 14. 
Henry Doughty Tovey, director of the 
University School of Music, was the ac- 
companist. The soloists in an inspiring 
performance were Mrs. Harry E. Shultz, 
and Mrs. Mitchell Holt, sopranos; Rosa 
Pierce, contralto, and Mr. Shultz, bari- 
tone. Beginning May 23, almost daily 
programs have been given by students 
of the various departments, including 
several individual recitals by members 
of the graduating class. Those who 
have been heard are Lucille Bates, 
Josephine Barrett, Alice Wood, Linda 
Wiles, Thelma Rieff, Mary McGill, 
Elizabeth Carman, Neuman Leighton 
and Charles E. Lutton. 





Juan Manen Hailed in Concerts Abroad 


Juan Manen, Spanish violinist, who is 
now in Europe, will continue his con- 


cert activities during the month of June, 
having been engaged for forty-two con- 
certs in Spain and Portugal between the 
middle of May and the end of this 
month. Previous to this tour he played 
in France and Germany, meeting every- 
where with extraordinary success. In 
Dortmund he was heard in his own con- 
certo for violin and orchestra. In 
France he was soloist in one of the 
concerts intimes given in the Balzac 
House in Passy, and also gave a concert 
at the Conservatory. Prior to his sail- 
ing for America next January, Mr. 
Manen will be heard in Amsterdam 
under the baton of Willem Mengelberg. 





Marie Morrisey, contralto, will give 
a recital in Waynesville, N. C., on July 
2. She will give her New York recital 
in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 29. 


Young Providence Soprano Presented in 


Benefit 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 20.—Lorania 
Carrington Cross, daughter of Harry 
Parsons Cross of this city, recently gave 
a successful song recital in the Chinese 


ballroom at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Bruce Merriman. The singe: 
was assisted by Cosmé McMoon, pianist 
and accompanist of New York. The 
recital was for the benefit of the 
Diocesan Social Service Fund and was 
under the patronage of prominent 
women of Providence. Miss Cross sang 
with brilliant artistry the arias “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida” and “Dove Sono” 
from Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro.’ 
She also sang several groups of songs 
with good diction, sympatheic style anc 
magnetic charm. Mr. McMoon played 
a group of piano solos wih fine effect 
N. BISSELL PETTIs. 


Beryl Rubinstein Has London Ovations 


Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, has been 
hailed in two London appearances this 


month, according to word reaching the 
office of Daniel Mayer, his American 
manager. Mr. Rubinstein played Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto No. 4 and the piano 
part in Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem,” in a 
concert of the London Symphony under 
Nicolai Sokoloff, on June 5, and on June 
9, gave a successful recital in Queen’s 
Hall. His playing brought him an ova- 
tion on each occasion. 





Mme. D’Alvarez Triumphs in Paris 


Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto, 
achieved a triumph in a recital in Salle 


Gaveau, Paris, on June 4, according to 
word reaching the office of her American 
manager, R. E. Johnston. Mme. D’A\I- 
varez will be heard in London also this 
month. She will return to America early 
in September and will proceed to Cali- 
fornia, where she will make six appear- 
ances with the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles Opera Associations. 
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Huss Annual Summer Course 
July 13th—August 24th 


DIAMOND POINT ON LAKE GEORGE 


7 Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 
will hold their annual summer course 
for artists, 
students of piano and voice. 


Repertoire, 
guages, critical classes, students’ re- 


teachers and advanced 


teaching methods, lan- 


Every feature of healthful outdoor 
life amid restful, exquisite surround- 


Address Communications to Secretary 


Mr. & Mrs. HENRY HOLDEN HUSS 


Studio: 709 Steinway Bldg. 
113 W. 57th St. 
New York City 


Residence 
144 East 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363 
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| Many Americans Follow Path Cleared 


by Pioneer Work of W.H. Sherwood 


MM 


[Contirued from page 7] 





»just come from the old country and that 
» || artists must be trained there. Thus he 
carly dedicated his life to the develop- 
ment of the art of music in America by 
native musicians. By reason of his 
ereat talent, Mr. Sherwood was a 
natural leader. He was one of the first 
Americans to win widespread recogni- 
tion from his countrymen. He believed 
in himself and believed in the artistic 
discernment of Americans. 

Had he chosen to do so, he might have 
inaugurated concert tours only in the 
large cities of America, and might also 
have gone back to play in the music 
centers of Europe, reaping the reward 
of the fame that was already his. But 
he seldom spoke of his triumphs in Ger- 
many and regarded them as incidents 
only in his early life. Mr. Sherwood’s 
devotion to his work in his own country, 
as compared to the honors he might have 
received abroad, is shown by the follow- 
ing occurrence. Some years after his 
début in America he visited Europe, and 
was invited by Dr. Carl Reinecke, con- 
ductor of the Gewandhaus Orchestra in 
Leipsic, to appear as soloist. Leipsic, 
at that time, led the world in music, and 
this invitation was the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid a pianist; but 
Mr. Sherwood had made arrangements 
for an extended concert tour in America 
and wished to continue without interrup- 
tion the work he had started here. For 
this reason alone he declined the honor, 
and returned to his own country to con- 
tinue what he regarded as his life work, 
the development of the art of music in 
America. 

His concert tours in America extended 
throughout the country, East, West, 
North and South. It is said Mr. Sher- 
wood was heard in more American cities 
than any other artist and that two out 
of three of the rising young native pian- 
ists of a generation ago owed the kin- 
dling of their ambition to his playing. 

He was the champion of all young 
American artists and composers, always 
ready to encourage them and help them 
to secure a public hearing. He was 
early interested in Edward MacDowell 
and was one of the first to play his 
piano concertos. He also gave first hear- 
ing to the works of Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Edward Baxter Perry, Arthur 
Foote, Wilson G. Smith and many others. 
In the ten years I was associated with 
him he seldom gave a program without 
using one or more compositions of Ameri- 
can composers. 


A Great Teacher 


It rarely happens that a great vir- 
tuoso is at the same time a great teacher, 
but Mr. Sherwood was an exception to 
this rule. He had the true perspective 
of the educational needs of America and 
was a pioneer in many lines of endeavor 
to meet them. He was a member of the 
first board of examiners of the American 
College of Music, an organization found- 
ed for the purpose of standardizing music 
teaching. 

He was one of the first pianists to give 
lecture-recitals, preceding each number 
with an explanation of its meaning and 
particular beauty. He was visiting mu- 
sical director in many schools and col- 
leges throughout the country, visited 
each of them two or three times a year, 
heard the pupils play, gave directions 
for their work, and on each visit gave 
a recital. 

Mr. Sherwood was the first teacher to 
establish a summer piano school where 
busy teachers could go during the sum- 
mer months to study and better equip 
themselves for their work. He first 
wrote piano lessons to be used in corre- 
spondence work, so that those not for- 


tunate enough to have lessons from him 
personally could benefit by his masterly 
principles of teaching. 

During his career of thirty-five years 
in America he taught thousands of 
pupils. He first taught in Boston, then 
in New York, and later established his 
own school in Chicago. 

To describe adequately Mr. Sherwood’s 
art as a teacher would require a volume. 
He was eminent as a teacher of technic. 
He had an analytical and a scientific 
mind and had studied to the minutest 
detail the physical action and effort 
necessary to produce musical effects. 
This made it possible for him to under- 
stand the individual need of each pupil 
and to impart to the pupil the secrets of 
his marvelous technic. He also had a 
poetical mind and was ever ready with 
a word picture or apt illustration to 
make clear the composer’s artistic con- 
ception. To quote from a letter of one 
of Mr. Sherwood’s pupils: 

“His teaching inspired me with the 
highest and noblest ideals. I felt that 
all the technical work was only inci- 
dental and that I was on the high way 
to express the beauty and grandeur of 
the works of the great masters.” 

His method of teaching was similar to 
that of Liszt. He always supplemented 
private lessons with interpretation class- 
es, where students had the opportunity 
of hearing his criticism of all composi- 
tions played and had the additional 
greater advantage of hearing his inter- 
pretation of these compositions. His 
répertoire included all the great works 
of piano literature. In the hundreds 
of his classes which I had the privilege 
of attending I never knew anyone to 
play a composition with which Mr. Sher- 
wood was not familiar. 


Summer Classes 


He did not cease his efforts even in 
summer. As early as 1879 he conducted 
his first summer school at Canandaigua,, 
N. Y. He later taught in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and in Burlington, Vt., and in 1889 
accepted the invitation of Dr. H. R. 
Palmer to become director of music at 
the Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua. 
He taught there for twenty-two sum- 
mers, giving two piano recitals each 
week and playing once or twice a week 
at the miscellaneous concerts in the am- 
phitheater. To this lovely place on Lake 
Chautauqua thousands of students and 
teachers came from all over the country 
to be uplifted and inspired by Mr. Sher- 
wood’s teaching and playing. His log 
cabin studio in the Chautauqua woods 
was typical of his pioneer spirit and 
will be long remembered by those who 
were fortunate enough to attend his 
classes there. 

As a monument to Mr. Sherwood’s 
service and to his memory, his pupils 
and friends contributed money to erect 
a memorial hall on the assembly grounds, 
where lessons and recitals are now given. 


Composer and Author 


Besides being a virtuoso and a great 
pedagogue, Mr. Sherwood was also a 
composer and author. He wrote about 
twenty-five compositions for piano, “Ex- 
hilaration” and “Autumn” probably be- 
ing the best known. His editions of 
music are also very valuable. They in- 
clude octave studies by Kullak, a fugue 
by Rheinberger, a moment musical by 
Moszkowski, a scherzo by Grieg and the 
minuet from the Eighth Symphony by 
Beethoven. 

As an author Mr. Sherwood is par- 
ticularly noted for a course of piano 
lessons which he wrote during the last 
two years of his life, adopted and used 
exclusively by the University Extension 
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Conservatory of Chicago. These lessons, 
with the normal course for teachers 
which supplement them, embody the 
principles of his teaching in a clear, 
concise and scholarly manner. They ex- 
tend from beginning lessons through a 
course for advanced players, and are 
equally valuable to the pupil for study 
and to the teacher as a textbook for 
reference. 

Like all men with a vision beyond that 
of his generation, Mr. Sherwood many 
times met with disappointment, opposi- 
tion and disloyalty; but he was un- 
daunted and worked steadily onward, 
giving his life and, unfortunately, too 
much of his energy to his work. He 
died in Chicago, Jan. 9, 1911, in his 
fifty-seventh year. Had he lived to round 


(jout the allotted three score years and 


|ten, he would have seen to a large de- 
gree the realization of his dreams and 
his labors, for the growth of music in 
the United States in the last decade sur- 
passes that of any country in the world’s 
history. 

In the number and artistic quality of 
music performances of every kind New 
York today leads the world. The cities 
in the country at large, according to 
their population, are rapidly making 
similar progress, and the work done in 
our conservatories and in the music de- 
partments of our universities and col- 
leges ranks with the world’s best. A 
significant evidence of our musical pro- 
gress is the growth in size and dis- 
crimination of our audiences. Ameri- 
cans have learned to love music and to 
listen to it intelligently. The young art- 
ist who appears now before an Ameri- 
can audience need not apologize for be- 
ing an American or for having been 
trained in America. He receives recog- 
nition according to his ability. 

To accomplish this, William H. Sher- 
wood devoted his life, and through the 
multitudes he inspired and aided by his 
art as a pianist and by his skill as a 
teacher his influence on the growth of 
music in America will long endure. 
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EVENTS IN BIRMINGHAM 





School of Allied Arts Opens Summer 
Session—Pupiis Give Recitals 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 20.—The 
Birmingham School of Allied Arts 
opened its summer school on June 8 with 
a large enrollment of pupils in all de- 
partments. The school is conducted by 
Ferdinand Dunkley, dean; Edwin Dial 
Torgerson, assistant director and busi- 
ness manager; Esther E,. Miller, secre- 
tary and treasurer and a faculty of 
thirty-five teachers, eighteen of which 
are in the music department. 

The Allied Arts Club is considering 
plans for a Southern Eisteddfod to be 
held in Birmingham late next fall. 

A successful piano recital was given 
recently by Joyce Lyon, pupil of Mrs. E. 
T. Rice in Cable Hall. 

Three organ pupils of Ferinand Dunk- 
ley gave a recital in Highlands Meth- 
odist Church recently. Pupils of Abigail 
Crawford and Alice Graham have been 
heard in piano recitals. 

At the annual meeting of the Allied 
Arts Club, Ferdinand Dunkley was re- 
elected president. Other members of 
the board of trustees are: J. Louis 
Schillinger, first vice-president; Edwin 
Dial Torgerson, second vice-president; 
Artemus Calloway, secretary; W. Paul 
Pim, treasurer; Carrie L. Hill, Hannah 
Elliott, Allen G. Loehr and Bernard 
Szold. 





OAKLAND, CAL.—An evening of music 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman was 
broadcast recently from KLX, the Oak- 
land Tribune’s station. A part of the 
program was a presentation of Cadman’s 
Opera “Shanewis” with a chorus of 
twenty voices, the seventh opera to be 
broadcast from KLX. Cadman’s songs 
given were “The Doe Skin Blanket,” 
“God Smiled upon the Desert,” “Dream 
Tryst,” “Love Like the Dawn Came 
Stealing,” and “From the Land of the 
Sky-blue Water.” 
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TAMPICO 


The Ultimate 
in Reproducing Pianos 


THE accuracy with which the Ampico repro- 
duces artistic performance has caused those 
who value supreme quality of tone to say: 

“If the Ampico could be combined with the 
Mason & Hamlin Piano, the result would be 
the ultimate in reproducing instruments.” 


The Mason & Hamlin pianoforte is now 
obtainable with the Ampico, affording the lover 
of music the world’s most beautiful piano and 
also the interpretations of the great 
of the day on their most perfect mec 


The Mason & Hamlin pianoforte has long 
been recognized as musically and tonally the 
most beautiful piano yet produced. 

Philip Hale, the eminent music critic, writes 
of the Ampico in describing an Ampico concert: 
“The playing was as free, elastic, and sponta- 
neous as though a gifted mortal were the 
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‘‘Being in Tune with the Infinite’ Is 
Cure for ““Nerves,’’ Believes Violinist 


HOUUDATEAAANEAAAL EAA AAA EAA 


OSTON, June 13.—Carmela Ippolito, 

concert violinist, though young in 
years has had a fund of experience at 
public performances. She was acclaimed 
here several years ago, and has filled 
important engagements in the principal 
cities of New England. The young art- 
ist recently set down her impressions as 
concert violinist. 

“The public performer,” she said, “has 
many hardships to overcome. It is not 
only necessary for him to put forth an 
unceasing effort for the perfection and 
mastery of his instrument, but at the 
end or the beginning, when he actually 
stands on the stage before the prying 
eyes of the innocent or critical public, 
whichever, the case may be, he is often 
beset with a monster difficulty in ner- 
vousness. To be practical, the one best 
cure, if it can be done, is the forgetting 
of self. 

“Of course, many things come before 
that. There is the enormous amount of 
preparation to be gone through. Some- 
times the cause of ‘nerves’ is due to the 
very lack of this. Those of us who, in 
this modern age, are prone to be impa- 
tient may well remember that even a 
chef has to take the trouble to cook his 
food well before it is presented. And so 
should the young musician prepare his 
product. This is, of course, a thing taken 
very much for granted, but one may 
mention it by way of discourse. 


A Cure for Nervousness 


“To return to the point” said Miss 
Ippolito, “clammy hands, cold perspira- 
tion, headache and biliousness, trem- 
bling, and the general lack of courage at 
the supreme moment are, of course, only 
the direct results of the influence of the 
mind on the body. The mind in this 
state is literally sick. When it can suc- 
ceed so well in unnerving the whole sys- 
stem, there is surely something wrong 
And, herein is our first step in progress. 

“We know that the trouble lies in the 
mind—therefore, we may go right to the 
root of the trouble. We may inspect 
our mind, analyze it carefully and more 
than all else, begin to control it. Such 
a thing is very possible. One need not 
be a great mystic to have an ordinary 
amount of power over the brain. 

“First of all, what thoughts have we 
been thinking? (And we must be aware 
that this controlling business is not only 
the work of the last minute). It is 
something that should be done hand in 
hand with our ordinary practice. Dur- 
ing study hours, the player immediately 
invites the poison to creep in who allows 
himself to think, even one moment, of 
fear. At once it must be stopped. 

“The quickest and best way to do 
this is to stop playing, or to do some- 
thing else. This is a very effective plan. 
It is effective in other things than music. 
Fear of any kind, whether it be of the 
audience, or of yourself, or of ridicule, 
or in whatever phase, is a _ terrible 
thing. It may be overcome only by re- 
placing that idea with something far 
more pleasant, more constructive, help- 
ful and inspiring. 


Avoid Distractions 


“At the moment of playing, I, for one, 
find it best to have absolutely nothing 
on the mind; no petty distractions, or 
anything on that order. The mind at 
that time should be calm and bright with 
the glowing light reflected from the 
heart. One should prepare oneself to 
be in a certain mood. Before playing 
this should be done religiously. 

“Seriousness, eagerness, high-minded- 
ness, are never to be more coveted than 
at this time. One becomes as clear as 
glass. It is a frightful ordeal for even 
the most powerful person, spiritually 
speaking, so one may imagine what it 
must be for a timid soul. The audience 
immediately feels and detects what you 
are, in a subtle but none the less em- 
phatic manner. I always feel that this 
takes place. And so, the artist has not 
only to play well, but to be—ah, yes, 
to be as great as it is humanly possi- 
ble! It is not too strong a statement to 
make in saying that every true musi- 
sian should be a saint. 

“To come back to a little more safe 
and sane philosophy, it is well to think 
as much of the music as possible and, 
vice versa, little concerning the audience. 
Remember what it is you are going to 
express. Never think of it, in terms of 
notes and technicalities. If this is done, 
you are doomed, and even with the 





greatest courage and nerve, the playing 
will suffer, no matter who is the artist. 


Efficacy of Prayer 

“And this is a time for prayer. When 
the people are filing in by twos and 
threes, when the excitement begins to 
grow, when the air becomes thick with 
excitement—just at that time the artist 
who communes and receives grace comes 
out powerful and successful in the best 
and highest sense. I repeat: there is 
no better time to pray, no better moment 
to realize that the player is but an in- 
strument guided by the magic power of 
God. 

“Then is the time for feeling—then 
the heart that bounds with ecstasy and 
joy of the occasion can give what an 
artist should give through music. Note, 
the manner and means are to be practi- 
cally forgotten. The poet from within 
prepares to sing and from the very first 
note to the last we reveal our inner 
selves; the whole truth is blurted out. 

“The quality of soul stands before the 
glaring crowd. There is no hiding, no 
skirmishing. Therefore he who comes 
out in a kingly fashion is sure to get 
his reward. There is no element of self- 
consciousness; everything tangible is for- 
gotten; only the intangible truth remains. 
He who communes with God and is one 
with Him, does not know what it means 
to be nervous. He is simply happy in 
the confidence inspired from the High- 
est Source. There is no harm, no evil 
that can touch him and all power is his. 
One who is joined in all aspects with 
God is truly safe. 

“When praying, do not ask for help. 
Psychologically, that augments the ele- 
ment of fear. Only try to be in tune 
with God: feel His presence and glory, 
and the rest is easy. Let Him speak 
through you.” W. J. PARKER. 


CONCERT AIDS FUND 








Saratoga Spring Club Sponsors Event 
to Provide School Music Prizes 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., June 20.— 
The Practice Club of Saratoga Springs 
gave a concert for the benefit of the 
Grace Wagman Memorial Fund in the 
High School Auditorium. The fund will 
be used to encourage musical effort in 
the high school by means of a yearly 


prize award. A feature of the concert 
was the playing of a string quartet made 
up of Edward Rice, Richard Morgan, 
Dr. Carl Comstock and Park Darrow, 
which was heard in Haydn’s Quartet, 
Op. 76, No. 2; Grieg’s “In der Heimath” 
and “Spring,” Raff’s “The Mill,” Glaz- 
ounoff’s “Interludium in Modo Antico” 
and a Mozart Minuet. The quartet per- 
formed smoothly. 

Cadman’s “Memories” was sung by a 
trio made up of Mrs. Carl Comstock, 
Mrs. Charles Andrus and Mrs. Bryar 
White, with Sarah Weed at the piano. 
Their voices had individual charm and 
blended well. Mr. Darrow then played 
two ’celio solos, Cui’s “Orientale” and 
Grieg’s “Sailor’s Song,” with good effect, 
with Earl Rice as accompanist. 

Bachelet’s “Chére Nuit” was sung by a 
quartet made up of Mrs. Comstock, Mrs 
Andrus, Mrs. Thomas Luther and Mrs. 
White, with Miss Weed at the piano. 
An excerpt, “Silent Noon,” from Clough- 
Leighter’s cycle, “Day of Beauty,” was 
given by Mrs. Comstock, soprano, and 
Mrs. B. Lindsay Fairfax, pianist, ac- 
companied by the string quartet. Ed- 
ward Rice, violinist, played works of 
Cottenet and Chopin-Auer with technical 
ease, Earl Rice being the accompanist. 
There was a good attendance, and en- 
cores were given. 

DALLAS, TEx.—The Wednesday Morn- 
ing Choral Club has recently presented 
several educational programs at _ its 
regular meetings. Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, 
organist of Temple Emanu El, lectured 
on “Jewish Traditional Music,” with 
Mrs. Madison Adams as soloist, at the 
last meeting. Mrs. R. H. MeDill was 
leader. Mrs. O. L. McKnight is presi- 
dent, and Mamie Folsom, director. 

Laurie Merrill, soprano, will spend the 
month of July at Wollaston, South 
Shore, Mass. She will spend the latter 
part of the summer at Harrison, Me.. 
coaching new programs under Stuart 


Ross. 
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Author of “Robin Hood’’ Discusses 
Light Opera Librettos and Authors 
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pieces for Anna Held under the manage- 
ment of Florenz Ziegfeld. This was 
‘Papa’s Wife,’ an adaptation of a play 
n which Judic, the French opéra-bouffe 
star, had won success years before. Ex- 
cepting the Charles Hoyt pieces, which 
were different in form, I believe it was 
the first of the type of plays which have 
come to be known as ‘intimate musical 
shows.’ This piece was followed by ‘The 
Little Duchess,’ ‘The Parisian Model’ 
and ‘Miss Innocence,’ which were pre- 
sented by Mr. Ziegfeld; and Miss Held 
became the most prosperous star in that 
particular line. 

“Some years later Mr. Ziegfeld pro- 
jected an entertainment for the roof 
garden of the New York Theater. It 
was to consist of vaudeville and a revue, 
the latter to be one hour in length. 

“The revue was Anna Held’s idea. 
She thought that Parisian form would 
be popular in America. The scenes and 
songs that I wrote were rehearsed, and 
it was found that I had miscalculated 
the length and had written twice as 
much as was required. However, it was 
thought to be good enough to cause the 
vaudeville part to be dropped. This 
was the origin of ‘The Follies.’ I gave 
it the title of ‘Follies of the Year’ be- 
cause I had once conducted a newspaper 
column called ‘Follies of the Day.’ Mr. 
Ziegfeld changed it to ‘Follies of 1907,’ 
as he thought thirteen letters brought 
him good luck. Other pieces that I had 
written for him had thirteen letters in 
their titles. This, I believe, was the 
first production of a revue in America. 


“While the present popularity of 
comic opera is a wholesome sign, it does 
not necessarily mean that operetta is 
now to supersede revues and musical 
comedies in public favor. The public 
wants what it calls ‘a good show’; the 
form does not matter. There is always 
a chance for a clever revue or a musical 
comedy of merit and originality. The 
conventional ones are done for, I hope 
and believe. One rather wearies of these 
house parties and garden scenes, usually 
on Long Island, and songs like ‘Just 
’"Cause You Are You’ and such piffle. 
But the three outstanding successes of 
the present season in the line of musical 
shows are operettas, and the attention of 
managers is noticeably directed toward 
that form of entertainment. 


Few Capable Librettists 


“We have some composers for that 
sort of work and we are sure to develop 
others. It is essential that the librettist 
should be, if not a musician, at least 
a writer whose imagination is that of a 
composer, who can develop his play as 
if he were to compose the music him- 
self. The only exception to this rule 
was Gilbert, who confessed that he did 
not know one tune from another. But 
Gilbert never wrote words to fit music. 
He completed his librettos, piece by 
piece, and turned them over to Sullivan 
to set them. It is a remarkable fact 
that Gilbert, the most successful of all 
librettists and the only one whose work 
has literary value, was embittered by 
his failure as a dramatist. Only two 
or three of his numerous dramas met 
with the approval of the public. 

“It is a curious fact that Gilbert is 
considered unique principally on account 
of his trick rhyming, which as a matter 
of fact is the only unoriginal thing 
about him. The unique feature of Gil- 
bert is his attitude of mind. Gilbert 
owes nothing to anybody. He was not 
a development of anything that preceded 
him, though he was distinctly the literary 
ancestor of more than one eminent play- 





























Harry B. Smith, at the Time of Writing 
“Robin Hood” in 1890. In the Accom- 
panying Interview, Mr. Smith, Who Has 
Contributed Books for 250 Operettas, 
Describes the Development of This Form 
of Art in America 


wright who followed him. His sense of 
humor was universal and extended to 
himself and to his own works. There 
are not many writers who publicly make 
fun of their own efforts, yet Gilbert did 
this. His ‘Happy Land,’ for instance, 
was a burlesque on his own play, ‘The 
Wicked World’; and in ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’ he makes the Major General 
speak of ‘That infernal nonsense, “Pina- 


7? 


fore! 
Classical Adaptations 


“T see no obection to the present prac- 
tice of adapting the music of classical 
composers to the purpose of operetta 
if it is cleverly done. Certainly it was 
a happy thought to write a story of in- 
cidents in the life of Franz Schubert 
and to adapt the music from his works. 
Now there are to be similar pieces based 
upon the lives and music of Chopin and 
Mendelssohn. The founding of an op- 
eretta score upon the music of Tchaikov- 
sky was criticized because it was thought 
to distort the music from its composer’s 
intention. Something may be said for 
that view, but I imagine that the shade 
of the great Russian would have been 
rather pleased than otherwise to find 
a miscellaneous audience giving such 
appreciation to his melodies. He might 
consider it some atonement for the com- 
parative neglect with which he was 
treated in his lifetime. With such a 
composer as Offenbach the case is differ- 
ent, his music having been written for 
operetta and opéra-bouffe. In ‘The Love 
Song’ his melodies are as modern as 
if they had been written this year in- 
stead of in the days of the Second Em- 
pire. His was a unique talent. Nietzsche 
says of his music, ‘If by artistic genius 
we understand the most consummate 
freedom within the law, divine ease and 
facility in overcoming the greatest diffi- 
culties, then Offenbach has even more 
right to the title than Wagner has.’ 


“In the last analysis, however, there 
are no good operas without good li- 
brettos. There are many operatic works 
in which the music carries an indifferent 
libretto along, but I should refer to these 
as ‘operas with good music’ rather than 
‘good operas.’ There is a distinct dif- 
ference, you see. The great operas are 
those in which both libretto and music 
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are great, and there are not many of 
these. 

“Librettists, though, in spite of this, 
must, in the words of Omar, ‘take the 
cash and let the credit go’!” 

J. L. FRENCH. 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





Native Operas Are Given 
by Students in Chicago 
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It was most interesting, in making the 
acquaintance of Mr. Van Grove as a 
composer, to find that this very well- 
known coach and accompanist, formerly 
assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Opera, has a genuine gift for light and 
ingratiating melody. His work should 
certainly be heard in its entirety, for he 
has convinced his friends of striking and 
significant merits as a composer. 

Mrs. Freer’s one-act opera, founded 
upon Josephine Preston Peabody’s play, 
was new to Chicago. It had its pre- 
miére performance at South Bend, Ind., 
Feb. 28, 1924. It is a work of charm 
and distinction, one in which the char- 
acter of the libretto has turned the 
course of the setting toward declama- 
tion, rather than sustained melody. In 
innate grace and delicacy, as well as 
originality and succinctness, Mrs. Freer’s 
score gave the greatest pleasure to dis- 
criminating hearers. 

The performance given these new 
works was exceedingly interesting. The 
casts were composed of professionals 
studying in the Chicago Musical College, 
and their work was a testimonial of 
great interest to the work done by Mr. 
Van Grove, LeRoy Wetzel and Lester 
Luther, in charge of various depart- 
ments of the opera school. The part of 
Mozart was taken in most satisfactory 
fashion by Robert Malone, and Howard 
Preston portrayed the réle of Count Von 
Walsegg. Mabel Sherwood as an Opera 
Singer and Myra Platt Peach, delight- 
ful as Mozart’s wife, Constance, were 
other prominent members of the cast 
for Mr. Van Grove’s opera. 

“The Legend of the Piper” was sung 
with Oliver Smith excellent in the lead- 
ing role and a very long cast in which 
the chief parts were well taken by 
Dwight Edrus Cook, Florence Grosse, 
Margaret Hearn and Mr. Malone. Mr. 
Van Grove, conducting his own opera, 
and Mr. Wetzel, leading Mrs. Freer’s, 
were most heartily received. The scenery 
and costumes were designed by Mr. 
Luther, who also directed the mise-en- 
scene. EUGENE STINSON. 


REDLANDS TO HAVE 
ORCHESTRAL SERIES 


Free Summer “Bowl” Events 
by City Will Enlist 
Noted Artists 


By C. H. Marsh 


REDLANDS, CAL., June 20.—The Com- 
munity Music Association, Mrs. George 
Mullen, president, will present a series 
of twelve artist concerts for the three 
summer months, together with twelve 
community “sings,” which were such a 
factor last summer in creating musical 
interest in the community. The city 
trustees have voted $2,000 toward the ex- 
pense of these concerts, which will be 
free to the people. 

Last summer the average attendance 
was 3500, and it is expected this year 
that the capacity of the Municipal Bowl, 
5000, will be taxed to the limit. 

“sther Dale, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to give the opening concert. Other 
artists already engaged are Charles 
Wakefield Cadman; Victor Edmunds, 
tenor; Margaret Morris, soprano, and 
Homer Simmons, pianist. The Com- 
munity Symphony, under Carl Kuhne, an 
organization which is an outgrowth of 
the “sings” last summer, will be fea- 
tured each week at the community con- 
certs. 

Commencement week at the university 
brought a number of musical events, in- 
cluding the graduation recital of Mildred 
Hermans, who received her Bachelor of 
Music degree in piano; the annual re- 
cital by the students of the Fine Arts 
College, and presentation of the light 
opera, “The Riddle of Isis,” at the an- 
nual Zanja Fiesta by the university stu- 
dents, under the direction of W. B. Olds. 

At the annual election of officers of 
the Music Teachers’ Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Margaret Walsh; vice-president, Chris- 
tine Springston; treasurer, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Mathis, and secretary, Margaret 
Eneroth. 


Howard Wells Plans Summer in Europe 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Howard Wells, 
teacher of piano, and formerly assistant 
to Leschetizsky, will sail for Europe on 
the Rotterdam, on July 11, spending the 
summer in Italy, France, Holland and 
along the Rhine, and returning to this 
city early in September for the annual 
opening of his autumn classes. Mr. 
Wells’ new book, “The Pianist’s Thumb,” 
will be off the press in August. 
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A Beethoven Apologist 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For many years now I have been estab- 
lished here, teaching the classics of the 
piano. I am a reader of your paper, 
but I don’t know whether to keep it 
up when I see you give space to people 
who abuse the great masters, especially 
Beethoven. 

I do not mind that you publish letters 
about women not being able to play the 
piano. A woman’s place is at the crib 
in the home, not at the piano in a con- 
cert hall. The mother of the Gracchi 
did not play in public, neither did the 
mother of Beethoven! They gave us 
great men. Of course, some women have 
a pretty art, but to play like a man— 
never! 

Yet I must return to Beethoven—one 
master no woman can do justice to! lI 


cannot understand your correspondent, 
William Reips, who dips his pen in your 
printer’s ink, calling his sonatas “beef- 
steak.” Such a one is to be pitied rather 
than despised. He is as one dead to 
the real music lover, who still thinks the 
Pastoral Symphony is better than the 
jungle blues of the day! Some day he 
will return to his senses. 
OTTO FLUGELMANN. 
Paterson, N. J., June 19, 1925. 
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Jazz as an Art Form 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I notice in your report of the conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs that Mrs. John F. Lyons, the re- 
tiring president, in her speech “sounded 
a fresh warning against jazz, which she 
declared was at best clever noise.’ ‘Let 
none of us who stand for what is best in 
music,’ said Mrs. Lyons, ‘be misled into 
believing that this is American music or 
music at all.’” 

I do not agree with Mrs. Lyons. When 
a person such as Edward Burlingame 
Hill of Harvard University, whose musi- 
cianship is above question and who can- 
not be even suspected of selling his soul 
for a mess of pottage, composes jazz, and 
other great concert artists play jazz, it 
would seem that Mrs. Lyons, I think, 
may be wrong. 

I personally am no longer a “practis- 
ing” musician, but I hold a degree from 
one of the foremost conservatories in 
the world and also from one of the most 
famous universities in the world, so I 
think I may speak as one having au- 
thority. 

I quite agree with Mrs. Lyons that 
most jazz is piffle, but then so are most 
operas and most symphonies and prac- 
tically 99 per cent of all songs pub- 
lished. And yet there are some very 
fine operas, quite a number of sym- 
phonies that are endurable and a hand- 
ful of supremely lovely songs. 

Why not try and raise the standard 
of our jazz instead of throwing it into 
outer darkness and consigning it to the 
company of weeping and gnashing of 
teeth? Are not Professor Hill’s “Jazz 
Study” and Gershwin’s “Rhapsodie in 
Blue” worth ten thousand “Lenore” sym- 
phonies, “Nabucodnosors” and “Die 
Forelles’”’? 

_ Whether the two jazz pieces men- 
tioned are going to live is a matter that 
Time can decide and Time alone, but 
Raff’s symphonies are as dead as Moses, 
most of Verdi’s operas have only an 
archeological interest, and “Die Forelle” 
is one of the silliest songs ever written 
and one which would have died the death 
had it not had the good luck to have 
issued from the brain of the mighty 
Schubert in one of his off moments. 

You can’t improve people’s habits, 
musical or otherwise, by clubbing them 
over the head, but much can be done by 
saying “This is punk music, but when 


you write something really good of the 
same sort we’ll do what we can for you.” 
Personally, I think that if the Federa- 
tion would offer a prize for a really fine 
piece of jazz, it would do much for the 
cause of American music; for jazz is 
characteristically American, and there 
is no intrinsic reason why jazz cannot 
also be fine music. JOHN DESPARD. 
New York City, by y 18, 1925. 


“Shall We Vibrate?” 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

After a thorough tryout for about 
three years I have come to the conclusion 
that the best vibrato on the violin is the 
one in which there is a slight participa- 
tion of the lower arm, as this seems to 
give a more ringing tone than the vi- 
brato produced by the fingers and wrist 
or by the hand alone. 

The finger vibrato is all right for the 
dance player, and the hand vibrato is 
fair, the fault of the latter being, how- 
ever, that it interferes with proper 
finger placement, as the knuckles are 
lowered during its use. 

My conclusion is that the slight use 
of the lower arm, besides giving a better 
vibrato and the fingers more power, also 
keeps the knuckles even and acts as 
a strong support for the instrument. Of 
course, in any case, the vibrato should be 
used only on long notes and strongly 
accented short notes. 

As this subject is one in which all 
violinists are interested, I should like to 
hear from any violinists who have any 
good ideas about the vibrato. 

OTTO FESSLER. 

New York City, June 20, 1925. 


At 


Music in La Crosse 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I always enjoy “Mephisto’s Musings.” 
They are the first things I read each 
week when MUSICAL AMERICA makes its 
appearance. Each Monday morning 
when the postman brings it I want to 
sit right down and read it from “kiver 
to kiver,” but time does not always per- 
mit. However, the “Musings” have to 
be at least skimmed through. 

We have never had anything which 
brought so many people of al! kinds 
together, working harmoniously and 
happily in a civic affair as our Music 
Week. We had the cooperation of the 
public, parochial and normal schools, the 
choirs, churches, factories, bands, other 
musicians, the Chamber of Commerce 
and the City Council and the daily news- 
papers. And everyone had a good time. 
I feel there will be much lasting good. 
Our La Crosse Music Study Club was in- 
strumental in starting the thing and in 
getting the men interested in the celebra- 
tion, and our members helped in every 
way. 

Besides our club meetings, we put on 
a concert course here each year. Last 
year we had Margaret Matzenauer, 
Maier and Pattison, and Elly Ney with 
the New York String Quartet. Our 
course for 1925-6 has not been decided 
on as yet. Year before last we had the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Percy Grainger, 
and William Wade Hinshaw’s Company 
in “Cosi Fan Tutte.” We have also 
brought at various times the Cincinnati 
Symphony, Bauer and Casals, Thibaud, 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet and the 
St. Olaf Choir. 

One of our members managed an ap- 
pearance of Paul Whiteman and his or- 
chestra on April 1 and of Frieda Hempel 
in her Jenny Lind concert on May 27. 

WINIFRED C. CURTIS. 

La Crosse, Wis., June 20, 1925. 





Nevada Van der Veer will take part in 
various programs to be given by the 
Cleveland Orchestra at Conneaut Lake, 
Pa., during the week of July 13. The 
festival will include a performance of 
“Elijah” and “Messiah,” as well as 
symphonic and miscellaneous concerts. 


CONTESTS IN LONG BEACH 


California Eisteddfod Brings Forward 
Many Talented Musicians 


LONG BEACH, CAL., June 20.—Pupils of 
William Conrad Mills, vocal teacher, 
won four gold and two silver medals, 
and one bronze medal, in the California 
Eisteddfod Association contests. Each 
contestant in the finals had won first 
place in the elimination contest, this 
honor carrying a gold medal. 

Ruth Burdick Williams, soprano, who 
stood first in the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan District, of which Long Beach is a 
part, won first place in the finals. Mrs. 
Williams won first place for sopranos 
in the contest held by the Federation 
of Music Clubs of California in 1923, 
and represented the State at the na- 
tional meeting of the Federation of 
Music Clubs in Asheville, N. (C,, that 
year. pS 

Theodore Arbeeley, baritone, won 
second place in the final contest; and 
J. T. Williams, tenor, another pupil of 
Mr. Mills, won second place. Garnett 
Rynearson, contralto, and Juliette Bur- 
nett. soprano, high school girls, won 
in the elimination contest. 

St. Luke’s Episcopal Church Choir, 
William Conrad Mills, leader, won first 
place in Los Angeles Metropolitan Dis- 
trict elimination, and second place in the 
final contest. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 








Shura Cherkassky Wins Hofmann 
Scholarship at Curtis Institute 


Shura Cherkassky, fourteen-year-old 
pianist, has won a scholarship at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia for study 
under Josef Hofmann next season. Mr. 
Hofmann does not wish the young artist 
to cease his recital appearances and has 
agreed that he shall give two concerts 
a month. Until recently, his mother, 
who was a scholarship student at the 
Petrograd Conservatory, was his only 
teacher. 





Providence Names Artists for Course 


PROVIDENCE, June 20.—A fine list of 
artists is announced by the Steinert 
concert series for next season. Among 
those who will be heard are Roland 
Hayes, tenor; Maria Jeritza, soprano; 
Rosa Ponselle, soprano, and Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison in a two-piano recital. 
All the artists, with the exception of the 
pianists, have been heard here in recent 
seasons and are popular with music- 
lovers. 


San Diego Orchestra Gives Concert 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., June 20.—The San 
Diego High School Orchestra, under the 
direction of Nino Marcelli, gave its an- 
nual spring concert at the Spreckles 
Theater on June 12. The young players 
gave a splendid program in a _ very 
pleasing manner and displayed much 
improvement since their last concert. 
Mr. Marcelli is to be congratulated for 
his efforts with this organization. 

The soloist was Gertrude Peterson, 
local harpist, who played “Chorale and 
Variation” by Widor and also assisted 
the orchestra throughout the concert. 

The program included several num- 
bers which were given at the mid-season 
concert; “Herod Overture” by Hadley 





and “Capriccio Italienne”’ by Tchai- 
kovsky. Other numbers were “Nut- 
cracker Suite’ by Tchaikovsky and 


“Hungarian March” by Berlioz. 
W. F. REYER. 





CHICAGO.—Olga Spangler, soprano, 
gave ae recital in Kimball Hall 
recently, disclosing a voice of smooth- 
ness and beauty and an interpretative 
style of maturity and charm. 


TAYLOR CHORUS HEARD 





Indiana University Singers Give Tw) 
“Elijah” Performances 


UPLAND, IND., June 20.—The Tayl 
University Choral Society, under the d 
rection of Harlan W. Cleaveland, voc 
teacher, gave two very successful pe 
formances of the oratorio “Elijah” | 
Mendelssohn, at the First M. E. Chur , 
of Marion, on June 7 and at Taylor Un 
versity here on June 15. 

The performance at Marion we 
lauded as one of the most successf\ 
that had been presented in Marion f 
a long time, and it was received wit 


enthusiasm at Taylor University. 

The soloists were: Mabel Lando: 
soprano; Leona Purchis, contralto; Me 
vin Reed, tenor, and Prof. Cleavelan 
who sang the baritone solos, in additio 
to directing the chorus. Each sang wit! 
complete poise and self-possession, splen- 
did enunciation and production of ton 

The chorus, reflecting well the skillfu 
training of the director, sang with preci 
sion of attack, release and shading tha: 
was most pleasing. 

A large share of the credit for th 
success of the performance should go tuo 
Theodora Bothwell, piano accompanis' 
of the society. Her work was of the 
highest order, technically and artistic- 
ally. Edith Sims, who played the organ, 
also deserves special mention. 

As a whole, the performances reflected 
credit on the music department of 
Taylor University. 

DorRIS ATKINSON. 
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wINFRD BY RID 


America’s Pianist 





‘Miss Byrd is that 
rara avis among Amer- 
ican pianists of her gen- 
eration — a personality. 
Her playing was of 
superlative quality and 
deserves ever wider rec- 
ognition.’’ — New York 
Tribune, 
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PROVIDENCE THRONG 


HEARS FESTAL EVENT 


Hempel Hailed in Concert 
at Benedict Monument 


with Local Chorus 


By N. Bissell Pettis 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 20.—More 
than 25,000 persons heard the Rose Fes- 
tical Concert given at the Benedict 
Monument to Music in Roger Williams 
Park on Sunday evening, June 14. The 
-oncert was relayed, and thus thousands 
more heard it over the radio. The pro- 
vram was given by the Providence Fes- 
tival Chorus of 300 voices, John B. 
Archer, organizer and conductor, and 


seventy members of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Frieda Hempel was the soloist. 

Through the generosity of Stephen O. 
Metealf, the concert was given free to 
people from near and far, who thronged 
the grassy hillsides which form an ideal 
natural amphitheater. These hills af- 
ford an unobstructed view of the beauti- 
ful classic white marble monument, with 
the lovely lake behind. The great throng 
arrived early on the scene, and as twi- 
light fell a little summer shower caused 
a fluttering of umbrellas, but was pres- 
ently succeeded by a vividly beautiful 
rainbow which arched the sky and was 
reflected in the waters of the lake. 

As darkness spread a roseate glow of 
electric lights further enhanced the 
beauty of the glimmering white Corin- 
thian columns of the monument and 
caused a burst of applause from the 
multitude. 

The program was opened with the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” followed by 
“Let Your Celestial Concerts All Unite” 
from the oratorio “Samson,” sung by 
the Festival Chorus with orchestral ac- 
companiment. The “Phédre” Overture 
by Massenet was next played by the 
orchestra with magnificent effect, after 
which Mme. Hempel sang with superb 
art the “Shadow Song” from “Dinorah” 
by Meyerbeer, with accompaniment by 
the orchestra. Subsequently in the pro- 
gram the diva sang the Bach-Gounod 
Ave Maria, a Lullaby by Mozart and 
“Saper Vorreste” by Verdi. Her final 
number was an arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube” Waltzes by Strauss. 

The artist’s glorious voice was heard 
clearly by the thousands gathered on 
the hillsides and even the many listeners 
in canoes in the placid lake which lies 
at the foot of the monument. 

Other items on the program were 
Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav” and Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to “Meistersinger,” bril- 
liantly played by the orchestra. The 
chorus, under the skillful leadership of 
Mr. Archer, with accompaniment by the 
orchestra, sang the “Dance of _ the 
Bacchantes” from “Philemon and Bau- 
cis” by Gounod and an excerpt from 
“Aida.” The “Soldiers’ Chorus” from 
“Faust” by Gounod, sung by the men’s 
chorus, and the sixteenth century mad- 
rigal, “The Nightingale,” by Weelkes, 
sung by the women’s chorus, were other 
triumphs, as achieved by the Festival 
Chorus under Mr. Archer. Beatrice 
Warden Roberts, official accompanist of 
the chorus, was at the piano. 

After the concert Mr. Metcalf enter- 
tained the chorus, orchestra and a few 
guests at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel. 
Mme. Hempel was one of the guests of 
honor, 








Terre Haute Pupils Applauded 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., June 20.—Gwen- 
doline Mewhinney, pianist, gave an at- 
ractive recital recently before the Port- 


folio Club. The program included num- 
bers by Beethoven, Stoiowski, Brahms, 
Debussy, Pachulski, Moszkowski and 
Chopin. Anne Hulman presented her 
pupil, Alma Frisz, in a piano recital in 
her studio. Miss Frisz showed excellent 
taste in her playing of compositions by 
Cadman, Rameau, Daquin, Brahms, 
Bizet, Albeniz. Grainger, Strauss, 
Sachaus and Chopin. Nineteen piano 
ipils of Anne Hulman were presented 
. her studio recently. Clean-cut technic 
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and poise were seen in their work. 
Pupils of Amelia Meyer, who has charge 
of the piano department of the Indiana 
State Normal, were heard in two piano 
recitals. Many ensemble numbers added 
interest to the programs. An alumnae 
program was given bv former graduates 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods in the Cecelian 
Auditorium. A harp and violin en- 
semble, piano and vocal solos made up 
the program. L. EvA ALDEN. 


VERMONT WOMEN’S CLUBS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 








“Creation” Is Feature of Programs Given 
at Montpelier by Federated 
Organizations 


MONTPELIER, VT., June 20.—The thir- 
tieth annual convention of the Vermont 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was held 
in the City Hall recently. An excep- 
tionally large audience gathered from all 


parts of Vermont to witness the conven- 
tion or to take part therein. 

The Vermont Choral Society, organ- 
ized in 1924 by the State Music Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Ross H. Maynard, chair- 
man, presented Haydn’s “Creation.” 
The first part of the oratorio was con- 
ducted by E. Roy Anderson of St. 
Albans. Prof. L. J. Hathaway of 
Middlebury College lead the second and 
last parts. 

Soprano soloists included Mrs. Fred 
Gleason of Montpelier, Mrs. F. B. Jenks 
of Burlington, Mrs. Luther Bonney of 
Middlebury, and Prudence Fish of 
the same place. Dr. H. Slocum of 
Middlebury sang the tenor part and 
there were three bass soloists, Perley P. 
Pitkin of Montpelier, Bradford New- 
combe of Middlebury College, and Frank 
Herrington, also of the College. 

The orchestra was composed of Mont- 
pelier musicians and the chorus con- 
tained 150 excellent voices drawn from 
Montpelier and surrounding cities. Ac- 
companists were Mrs. K. Cleaves, Made- 
leine Gaylor and Mrs. Ross H. Maynard. 

Smaller musical programs were given 
on other days of the convention. 





General Federation Council Hears 
Recital by Axel Skjerne 


West BADEN, IND., June 20.—Axel 
Skjerne, head of the piano department 
of the Indiana University School of Mu- 


sic, gave a program of Scandinavian 
music before the biennial council of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
here on June 1. In introducing Mr. 
Skjerne, Mrs. Marx C. Obendorfer, in 
charge of the music of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, characterized 
the week’s musical program as one of 
“Americanization building on the foun- 
dation of the best Europe has given 
America.” The program given by Mr. 
Skjerne included an Intermezzo and 
Danse by Lange-Muller; Romanze and 
“Saf, Saf Susa” by Sibelius-Palmgren; 
and “March of the Dwarfs,” “Lullaby,” 
“To Spring,” “Butterfly,” and “Home- 
ward Bound,” by Grieg. The audience 
called for encores. 





Springfield Has Carillon Concerts 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 20.—Kamiel 
Lefevere, Belgian carilloneur, is again 
giving recitals on the forty-three chro- 


matic bells in St. Stephen’s Singing 
Tower at Cohasset. A concert is sched- 
uled for every Sunday noon and Tues- 
day evening of June and July. Frederick 
Rocke will give recitals on the carrillon 
of St. Peter’s in Morristown, N. J., on 
Wednesday evenings of July, and T. 
Percival Price will be heard on Sundays 
in the Metropolitan Church Singing 
Tower of Toronto, Can. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J.—The Children’s 
Choir School held its annual prize night 
in the Methodist Church recently, when 
eighty-one choristers received prizes. 
The annual soprano contest for crade 
choristers was held for the Rotary prize 
of $5 each for boy and gir] singers. 
Winners were Elizabeth Y. Bellis, and 
Lloyd Pinder. A solo was played by 
the organist, George Krauer. 

E. V. F. V. 
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Yvonne D’ Arle Is Hailed 
in Prima Donna Roles 
with St. Louis Company 
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Yvonne D’Arle, Soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company 


St. Louis, June 20.—One of the most 
enthusiastic members of the Municipal 
Opera Company this season is Yvonne 
D’Arle, soprano of the Metropolitan. It 
is her first season with the local com- 
pany and also her first large experience 
in outdoor singing, but it seems to have 
had no ill effect on her voice, for she has 
gained instant recognition from her audi- 
ences by her exquisite singing and grace- 
ful acting. She has been quick to accus- 
tom herself to the routine of nightly 
performances and almost continual daily 
rehearsals. 

Miss D’Arle was cast for the role of 
Anina in Johann Strauss’ “A Night in 
Venice,” the opening bill at the Munici- 
pal Theater, and her delightful singing 
of this part won for her the hearty ap- 
proval of thousands of opera “fans,” 
who, by reason of many years’ experi- 
ence, are critical in their judgment. 

When seen during a respite in the re- 
hearsal for Victor Herbert’s “Her Regi- 
ment,” Miss D’Arle was exuberant in 
her praise of both management and en- 
terprise. “I shall never forget the thrill 
the first time I glanced from the enor- 
mous stage over the audience,” she said. 
“It was truly a most inspiring sight. 
It is inspiring to see what good music 
has done for St. Louis and how the people 
appreciate a singer’s best work. 

“As an ardent booster of opera in 
English, I see no reason why this move- 
ment should not develop into something 
wonderfully fine, incorporating more and 


more the higher standards of artistic 
endeavor. I shall enjoy singing in 
‘Martha’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 


which, I understand, are to be the first 
two grand operas to be produced by the 
Municipal Opera Company. But I see 
no reason why we should stop at any- 
thing in the operatic line. With a chorus 
as we have, it should be a simple matter 


to give to these vast audiences the 
larger works. 

“T don’t know how I shall act when 
I get on an indoor stage again. It’s an 
‘overnight jump’ to make your entrance 
here,” as she pointed to the wings of 
the great stage, ninety-six feet from 
each other, “but I am enjoying every 
minute of it and consider it a great 
privilege to be here.” 

HERBERT W. Cost. 


LIST REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SCHMITZ SCHOLARSHIP 








Winner to Be Chosen at End of Master 
Session, Instead of at the 
Beginning 


The winner of the scholarship offered 
by E. Robert Schmitz for his master 
piano classes, which will open in Boul- 
der, Colo., on July 29, will be chosen 
according to modern pedagogical meth- 
ods, Mr. Schmitz has announced. The 
scholarship, maintained by an appro- 
priation from the pianist’s yearly master 
class receipts, plus individual contribu- 
tions, is $100 and the interest on the 
fund of the previous year. 

“In order to be absolutely fair,’ Mr. 
Schmitz says, “the scholarship will be 
awarded at the close of the session in- 
stead of at the beginning, as is usually 
the way. It is not possible to estimate 
the real ability of the student who comes 
for the first time and is judged by the 
yardstick of a carefully prepared 
‘piece.’ Such a test tends to stimulate 
virtuosity, which is already  over- 
emphasized by artists and students. But 
after five weeks’ observation in the class- 
room, I think I can name the student 
whose general attitude and talent are 
deserving of the scholarship. It will 
not be a reward for soloism, but an 
encouragement to those who have a 
vision broad enough to enter whole- 
heartedly into the unbiased educational 
program of the session.” 

The requirements will include a writ- 
ten technical report, the best interpreta- 
tion of any group of composers widely 
divergent in style and epoch, the most 
cooperative attitude in making the prin- 
ciples known and understood, the highest 
attainment in musicianship and the best 
presentation of unknown or little-known 
compositions of the pupil’s native coun- 
try. There will also be a test in sight- 
reading in the final week of the session, 
at which unpublished works, composed 
especially by prominent musicians, will 
be played. 

Many artists and teachers have al- 
ready enrolled for the course, which will 
continue until Sept. 5. Cities of the 
South are especially well represented. 


Churchville Gives Operetta 


CHURCHVILLE, N. Y., June 20.—A de- 
lightful operetta was given last week 
by the Churchville High School. It was 
entitled “On a Midsummer Day” and 
was presented under the direction of 
Margaret K. Wheeler, with Mary Eliza- 
beth Droman as accompanist. The par- 
ticipants showed the results of careful 
training. Among those taking part were 
Viola Lahman, Rowena Kendal, Geral- 
dine Steedman, Mary Bishop, Louise 
Snyder, Jennie Waickes, Ruby Way and 
Alice Deuel. 
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SAMAROFF 


The Bach 3/Piano Concerto, in the performance of which Mr. Hutcheson joined Mme, Samaroff and Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch * * * may be regarded as the evening’s high light. An ensemble of general excellence was 
achieved by the trio of pianists, who with but a single purpose, unfolded the beauties of the composition, giving 
the music rather than the individual the place of prominence. The listener sensed the musicianship, mastery of 
style and technique guiding the performance, . @ It was an admirable presentation of a great work and 
the artists were justly acclaimed by the audience.—Buffalo Evening News, April 15, 1925 
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'W elcome, Galli-Curce1 * Is Australia's Chorus 
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VATIONS making up an almost royal 
progress have attended the Aus- 
tralian tour of Amelita Galli-Curci. 
This tour has surpassed all records from 
the standpoints of popularity, financial 
success and number of consecutive en- 
gagements, according to a statement by 
the singer’s managers, Evans & Salter. 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s welcome to Aus- 
tralia began as the Ventura, upon which 
she sailed, entered Sydney Harbor. An 


airplane driven by an army oificer circled 
aloft, dropping a huge bouquet on the 
ship’s deck. In the distance could be 
seen a crowd of people assembled on the 
dock to greet the diva, and as the Ven- 
tura sailed nearer a giant banner, carry- 
ing the inscription “Welcome, Galli- 
Curci!” was raised on high. As the 
steamer docked thousands cheered and 
pressed about Mme. Galli-Curci in an 
endeavor to win a smile or a handshake. 

Nearly every publication in Australia, 
musical and otherwise, has contained 
pictures of the coloratura soprano dur- 
ing the past two months. Her per- 
sonality, her “psychology,” her views on 
divers subjects, her beautiful clothes, 
all received detailed attention in news- 
paper and magazine articles, along with 
numerous interviews which she grantea. 


A Busy Prima Donna 


It is a mystery to the soprano’s audi- 
ences and friends at home how she man- 
aged to give so many concerts, rest, 
exercise and practise, and yet attend 
the numerous receptions given in her 
honor throughout Australia. Perhaps 
the most brilliant affair was the recep- 
tion, at which she was guest of honor, 
presided over by Lady Fuller, wife of 
the Premier of Australia. This and 
others, however, did not interfere with 
the singer’s daily mode of living. Every 
morning she practised for half an hour, 
took a walk, and, in the afternoon, a 
nap. And every performance was fol- 
lowed, of course, by a glass of milk and 
crackers! 

While the Australian papers devoted 
great space to the brilliance of Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s coloratura. singing, the 
thing which seemed to thrill them most 
was her ability to change with surpris- 
ing ease from a florid aria like the 
Shadow Song from Meyerbeer’s “Di- 
norah” to Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby” or the 
lieder of Schumann and Schubert. 

Crystalline runs and cadenzas vied 
with the simple beauty of an old English 
air like Dr. Arne’s “Plague of Love.” 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s Australian réper- 
toire included nearly every department 
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In the Two Upper Pictures at the Left, Amelita Galli-Curci Is Seen Amid the Plant Wonders 


of Australia. 


Pongo. “Somewhere in Sydney” 


At the Right, in the Upper Row, She Is Shown Leaving Honolulu, and 
at the Lower Left Mme. Galli-Curci Is the Object of Native 
Is the Title of the Snapshot in the Lower Right 


Admiration at Pongo 


Hand Corner, Which Shows Mme. Galli-Curci on Her Daily Walk 


of the art song and aria from the old 
Italian music to modern Russian lyrics. 


Original Tour Extended 


Mme. Galli-Curci had originally plan- 
ned to give five concerts in the Town 
Hall in Sydney, but the demand was so 
keen that she made eight consecutive 
appearances there and two extra ones 
at Her Majesty’s Theater. Beginning 
the tour on March 28, Mme. Galli-Curci, 
Homer Samuels, her husband, who ac- 
companied her, and Mr. Salter, her man- 
ager, who personally conducted the tour, 
remained in Sydney until April 14, when 
they went to Melbourne. 

There they experienced the same cor- 
dial welcome, and Mme. Galli-Curci gave 
nine concerts before May 1. At the fare- 
well concert it was necessary for the 
singer to give fourteen encores. Three 


concerts were then scheduled for Ade- 
laide, the last being given in the big 
Exposition Armory. Following three 
more in Perth, the triumphant trio left 
for Brisbane, where Mme. Galli-Curci 
has been singing to huge audiences dur- 
ing a recent fortnight. 

Telegrams from Melbourne and Syd- 
ney called the party back for another 
“farewell” concert, and on June 18 they 
sailed from Sydney to New Zealand. A 
three weeks’ visit there will complete 
the Australasian tour, after which they 
will leave Auckland, New Zealand, on 
the liner Aorangi on July 7. Mme. Galli- 
Curci will give one or two concerts in 
Honolulu on the way back to the United 
States, as she did on the way to Aus- 
tralia. The latter part of August will 
find the trio home again. 

H. M. MILLer. 





National Concert Managers 
Discuss con Associ iation 
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[Continued from page 1] 


eral annual meeting in New York on 
Dec. 15 and 16. 

The future of the organization re- 
mains problematic. In response to let- 
ters sent by the secretary to the mem- 
bers on May 1, those signifying their in- 
tention of attending the convention fell 
short of the number stipulated at the 
December meeting. While the letter 
states that the non-meeting of the mem- 
bers does not necessarily mean that the 
Association ceases to exist, it points out 
that the directors pass out of office au- 
tomatically at this time. Miss Rice has 
consented to disseminate advice or in- 
formation and promote such action as 
seems expedient under the circum- 
stances. 

The convention last year was held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
beginning on June 22, when nearly a 
score of managers from various cities 
of the country attended. At that time 
the chief subject for discussion was an 
“equity” contract, which had _ been 
drafted.in a joint meeting of represen- 
tatives of the Music Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Concert Mana- 
gers’ Association in New York in the 
previous December. The members re- 
sii the contract last June and adopted 


a revised agreement which was to be 
submitted to the Music Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. The two organizations failed to 
ratify the contract. 

Other matters in which members of 
the National Concert Managers’ Asso- 
ciation have expressed interest include 
the standardization of artists’ fees, the 
protection of the local manager against 
misrepresentation, exorbitant fees and 
the advisability of cancelling contracts 
with over-exploited artists. 

The officers of the Association, elected 
in Chicago last summer, are: Katie 
Wilson-Greene, president; Katherine 
Rice, secretary, and Sidney Oppenheim- 
er, vice-president. The directors were: 
Elizabeth Cueny of St. Louis, May 
Beegle of Pittsburgh, Edna W. Saun- 
ders of Houston and Grace F. Ogden of 
Des Moines. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene, who has stated 
that the “Association has not dis- 
banded,” was scheduled to stop in Chi- 
cago this week, en route to California, 
for a meeting with Miss Rice. 





Walton Pyre Rejoins American Conserva- 
tory Faculty 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Walton Pyre, a 
leader in the field of dramatic art and 
expression, has, with his entire faculty, 
rejoined the American Conservatory. 
His school, which has now been com- 
pletely incorporated into the Conserva- 
tory, is organized on broad and com- 
prehensive lines, and embraces dramatic 


training, stage deportment, make-up, 
play writing, expression, public speak- 
ing, physical culture and other subjects. 
A number of dramatic productions will 
shortly be given under Mr. Pyre’s direc- 
tion, and Mr. Pyre himself is scheduled 
to be heard in a series of public read- 
ings. 


Artists Heard at Music Merchants’ An- 
nual Banquet 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Milan Lusk, vio- 
linist; George Liebling, pianist, and 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera, were soloists at the 
twenty-fourth annual banquet of the 
National Association of Music Mer- 
chants, held in the Drake Hotel. Gran- 
ville English was Mr. Lusk’s accom- 
panist. 








Helen Fouts Cahoon and Pupils Are 
Heard 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Professional pupils 
of Helen Fouts Cahoon were heard in 
recital in the Fine Arts Recital Hall 
recently. Sigrid Johnson, mezzo- 


soprano; Lora C. Bridges, soprano, .», 
Sam Snow, baritone, were the pari <j. 
pants in an interesting program. A p, 
standard of musicianship was m: jp. 
tained. Mrs. Cahoon sang in a ret iy 
engagement at Appleton, Wis., on J in. 


7 and 8, being soloist for the barca. | 


laureate sermon and commencement , 4, 
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Chicago, June : 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


A dance program was given by sty. 
_dents on Sunday afternoon in the Cop. 
tral Theater. Piano pupils gave a cp. 
cert on Thursday evening. 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Delia Valeri began her summer master 
vocal classes on Monday. A _ numie; 
of her pupils will appear this summer 
in recitals in Kimball Hall. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


A feature of the summer recital s¢a- 
son will be a concert by the Swedish 
Choral Club. Edgar Nelson, leader of 
the club, will also give an organ recita| 
in the Quigley Memorial Chapel. Ado); 
Ruzicka, pupil of the piano department, 
has been appointed head of the Musi 
School of the University of Texas. Mr. 
Ruzicka won the piano prize at the Bush 
contest recently held in Orchestra Hall, 


MIESSNER WILL TEACH AT 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 





Class Piano Instruction to Be Feature of 
Courses Offered in Connection 
with Master School 


CHICAGO, June 20.—The fundamentals 
of public school music training will }: 
presented at the summer master cours 
of the Chicago Musical College 
classes for music supervisors and teac 
ers, in which class instrumental instru: 
tion will be exhaustively treated. 

W. Otto Miessner of Milwaukee, for- 
merly director of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School of Music, will be in charge. 
He has trained teachers of class piano 
work for many years, and these hav 
won enviable success. He is one of the 
authors of a widely used text book on 
the subject, and the originator of 
unique method of class piano teaching. 
Mr. Miessner’s work at the summe: 
master term of the Chicago Musica! 
College is so planned that teachers maj 
combine it with work in other depart- 
ments of the curriculum. 

The principal subjects which Mr. 
Miessner will emphasize are the class 
teaching to young children of rhythm, 
of melody, of harmony, of form and of 
technic. 


‘Mr. & Mrs, Henry Holden Huss 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


AUR American composers 
are not neglecting their 
opportunities for the 
making of works for 
choral bodies. There 
are still, fortunately, a 
large number of organizations scat- 
tered from East to West and from 
North to South over our land that 
afford an outlet for composers of 
good, bad and indifferent music for 
voices. Although strict veracity de- 
mands that one include the adjective 
bad, it is probably a fact that the 
average of choral music is rather 
higher than it is, say, in the realm 
of the solo song or piano piece. 








* * * 
A Cycle for While A. Walter 
Women's Kramer’s choral cycle 
Voices by for women’s voices, en- 
A. W. Kramer titled ‘A Rococo Ro- 


mance,” (C. C. Birchard 
and Co.) does not seem, at the first read- 
ing, to be up to his best efforts, it should 
not be passed over lightly—for Mr. 
Kramer can be very worth while with- 
out being at his best. And, while the 
cycle is simple enough in texture and 
idiom to be interpreted and understood 
without difficulty, there is some quality 
about it that invites further inspection. 
So I must reserve the right to place it 
higher in the list of this composer’s 
works, should closer acquaintance bring 


greater regard. Frederick H. Martens’ 
tour poems, that make up the text, are 
charming: fancies. Both words and 
music of the second part, Gavotte, are 
delicious. Mr. Kramer has made use, 
in this number, of a part of the Gavotte 
from Rameau’s “Le Temple de la 
Gloire,” and has varied and elaborated 
it skillfully. This number, and the first, 
“The Forest Glade,” may be used sepa- 
rately if desired. There is no lack of 
originality and musicianship in this ‘“Ro- 
coco Romance.” It is written with keen 
understanding and definite purpose. It 
takes about twenty minutes in perform- 
ance and there are orchestral parts for 
the accompaniment, or it may be sung 
with piano accompaniment alone. 
* * * 


Sacred Music “Guide Me, O Thou 
and Part-Songs Great Jehovah” is the 
for Men's title of an anthem for 
Voices men’s voices, to be sung 

unaccompanied, com- 
posed by Stanley R. Avery (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.). It is an effective piece of 
choral writing mostly solidly homo- 
phonic. It ends with a _ harmoniza- 
tion of the well known hymn tune usual- 
ly used in connection with these words. 
“The Towers of Spring,” by Edward G. 
McCollin, from the same press, is a short 
secular chorus, also to be sung unaccom- 
panied; an agreeable number and well 
written. Its brevity makes it particu- 
larly useful as an encore. Another Dit- 
son publication is Sumner Salter’s rous- 
ing part-song for men, entitled “Waken, 
Lords and Ladies Gay,” a setting of a 
poem by Sir Walter Scott. This is quite 
an ambitious chorus, full of fire and re- 


American Composers Active in Choral Writing 


MT TT 
quiring a body of capable vocalists. 


Mr. 
Salter shows here his technical skill and 
musicianship, and has written a hunt- 
ing song of rare excellence. 

ok ok 7K 


A Drawing- Big Moose Lake, in New 
Room Piano York State, lent inspira- 
Piece by tion, through its bird 


H. E. Williams songs, for Homer Emer- 
son Williams’ drawing- 
room piece for piano, entitled “Idylle.” 
The composer tells us, in a footnote, 
that his themes in this piece are based 
on bird-calls heard in that locality. It 
is a fluffy little number, not uninterest- 
ing, and nicely written for the instru- 
ment. Of about fourth grade. 


a 


William M. Felton’s mu- 
sic for the song “‘As the 
Sun Sinks o’er the Hill” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) is 
rather better than the words. The au- 
thor has strung together many of the 
jargon lines of verse, such as ““mem’ries 
fond and true,” and also speaks of the 
pealing of the “bells of heav’n’—what- 
ever they are. Under the circumstances 
Mr. Felton has done pretty well with 
the music; he might have done better 
with another poem. 

ok ok a 


Four Pieces for At first glance the title 
the Violin by of four new pieces for 
Cecil Burleigh violin, by Cecil Burleigh, 

is deceiving. “Boyhood 
Recollections” (Composers’ Music Corpo- 
ration) might imply easy teaching pieces 
only. As a matter of fact, these num- 
bers are excellent teaching material, but 
their musical value is such that they 


A Song About 
Twilight by 
W. M. Felton 





PIANO FESTIVAL IN AUSTIN 


Ten Players Heard—Churches, Schools 
and Clubs Active 


AUSTIN, TEX., June 20.—The feature 
of a recent music week was the mass 
piano concert in Austin, under the direc- 
tion of William Rudolph. Pianists in- 
cluded Mrs. Bickler, Miss Landrum, Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. Mathews, Miss Beaver, Mrs. 
Kiley, Mrs. Tyler, Mr. Barrett Mrs. 


Iglehart and Mrs. Woods. The ten 
planos were placed in a semicircle on the 
Majestic Theater stage and the ensemble 
gave Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C Sharp 





| Minor, Arensky’s Waltz from Suite, Op. 
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15, Handel’s Largo and _ Schubert’s 
Marche Militaire.” 

Gladys E. Thomas was the soloist, ac- 
companied by Verna Woods. Her pro- 
gram included songs of Gretchaninoff, 
Meyerbeer and Curran. Following this 
there was a unique event appropriately 
entitled the “Teeny Weeny” program, 
in which kindergarten orchestras of sev- 
eral schools and soloists under seven 
years of age participated. 

The Amateur Choral Club of Austin 
gave a concert in the Majestic Theater 
under the baton of Mrs. J. W. Morris, 
with Vena K. Mathews and W. H. Bar- 
rett, accompanists. Soloists were Anita 
Storrs Gaedke, violinist, and Mrs. C. E. 
Mick, ’cellist. Miss Willie Stephens, 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
was president of the M. W. A. and to 
her efforts is due the success of the 
project. All of the churches gave ex- 
ceptional musical programs and among 
the schools which participated were the 
Pease, Baker, Palm, Metz, Mathews and 
John B. Winn schools. Also the Ful- 
more, Woolridge, Bickler and _ public 
schools. 


San Jose Singers Win Honors 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 20.—Two con- 
traltos prominent in local musical circles 
have won added distinction. Evelyn 
Walgren won the voice contest for this 
state, in the Federated Clubs’ Young 
Artists’ Contests, and went to Portland, 


Ore., to compete for the district prize. 
Before leaving, she sang for the state 
Convention of Musical Clubs in the 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. Eva Salter 
Mosher won one of the seven scholar- 
ships awarded by Julia Claussen and the 
Master School of Musical Arts in San 
Francisco. There were nineteen contes- 
tants, and the judges were Mme. Claus- 
sen, Josef Lhevinne, Micolai Mednikoff, 
and Lazar Samoiloff, director of the 
School. Other San Joseans studying at 
the School and registered in Mr. Samoil- 
off’s classes are Juanita Tennyson and 
Mrs. Wallace Deming, sopranos, and 
John Uppman, baritone. 
MaArRJoRY M. FISHER. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—The Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium was practically. sold 
out for the performance given here by 
Anna Pavlowa and her Russian dancers. 
The audience was warmly appreciative. 





“ELIJAH” IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Operetta by Child Artists Applauded in 
Three Performances 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 20.—The 
oratorio “Elijah” was presented by the 
Indianapolis Oratorio Society, Horace 
Whitehouse, conductor, on Wednesday 
night, June 11, at Caleb Mills Hall. The 
chorus of ninety voices, and a quartet 
composed of Bessie May Lowry, so- 
prano; Ila Nunnaly Friermood, con- 
tralto, of Indianapolis; and Raymund 
Koch, tenor, and Carleton Cummings, 
baritone, of Chicago, with Master Harry 
Moore, boy soprano and Berenice Church 
in incidental solo parts, gave a credit- 
able performance of the stirring and 
dramatic work. Mr. Whitehouse proved 
efficient as accompanist and leader. 

Three splendid performances of the 
operetta “The House That Jack Built,” 
in which eighty-five children students of 
the Metropolitan School of Music partic- 
ipated, drew crowded houses at the 
Odeon. The children, ranging from five 
to fifteen years of age, in the principal 
singing parts, with chorus, orchestra, 
ballet and solo dancing led by Edward 
Nell, united in achieving amazing re- 
sults. A request has been made to re- 
peat the operetta in one of the large 
theaters. 

Edward La Shelle presented his ad- 
vanced pupils at the Herron Art Insti- 
tute on Friday evening, June 12. Those 
singing solos were Margaret Gallagher, 
Margaret Geisler, Adele Price, Ethel W. 
Wright, De Wave Gough, James Fisher, 
Paul Smith and Frank Jacobs. There 
were three choral numbers. Helen 
Shepard was the accompanist. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


would not be out of place on any pro- 
gram. The individual titles are ““Hushed 
Woods,” “Pirating,’ “Sweet Romance,” 
“In Haunted Shadows” and “Jim.” Mr. 
Burleigh’s ideas are refreshing and 
vital; his melodies possess character and 
his harmonies richness. Violinists will 
immediately recognize the value of these 
numbers. 


BANGOR SCHOOL GROUPS IN 
JOINT EVENT WIN PRAISE 





Winners in Singing Test Receive Gold 
Medals—Orchestras and Bands 
Have Fine Record 


BANGOR, ME., June 20.—The Public 
School Department of Music comprising 
the Girls’ Glee Club, Vocal Quartet, Boys’ 
Glee Club, High School Band, High 
School Orchestra, Grammar School and 
Junior Orchestras, gave a highly credit- 
able performance in the City Hall on 
June 10. The event was under the di- 
rection of Ruth Holden, supervisor of 
music; Ellen M. Peterson, Wilbur S. 


Cochrane, Alton L. Robinson, Adelbert 
W. Sprague and Galen Veayo. 

A feature of the program was the 
presentation of gold medals by Mr. 
Sprague to the winners in the third an- 
nual singing contest, held during Na- 
tional Music Week at the High School. 
The winners of the medals were: first 
prize, Helene Mosher, Schumann Club 
medal winner; second prize, Louise 
Hardy, Chamber of Commerce medal 
winner; first prize for boys, Leslie 
Couillard, Rotary Club medal winner; 
best mixed quartet, Helene Mosher, Les- 
lie Couillard, Marjorie Kendall, Robert 
Smith—Otis Skinner medal winners. 

In the instrumental field, the oldest 
organization is the High School Orches- 
tra. The orchestra has been developed 
from the foundation laid by Mrs. Charles 
E. Tilton in 1897, although there had 
been intermittent activity before that 
time. Mrs. Tilton gathered together the 
limited amount of orchestral material 
then existing, holding weekly rehearsals 
in her apartment at the Bangor House. 
From an organization of half a dozen 
players, the orchestra during the super- 
visorships of Mrs. Tilton, later of Mrs. 
Gale Littlefield Eaton and more re- 
cently of Mr. Sprague, has gradually 
reached symphonic size. Today there 
are many candidates for the orchestra, 
and two organizations, made up of the 
two lower and two upper classes, are 
active. 

The Senior Orchestra, under Mr. 
Sprague, is really the training field for 
holders of chairs in the local Symphony 
Orchestra. The Junior, and back of 
that the grade orchestra, during the 
present year under the directorship of 
Galen Veayo, are laying the foundation 
stones for the orchestral system. 

Similarly, the school bands under 
Alton L. Robinson maintain a band sys- 
tem that has a double objective, pro- 
viding opportunity for the musical pu- 
pils to get ensemble practice, and de- 
veloping players for the Municipal Band 
and other professional work in _ post 
school days. 

C. Winfield Richmond, pianist and 
teacher, recently presented his pupils in 
his twenty-third annual series of piano 
recitals in his studio in the Pearl Build- 
ing. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


WASHINGTON.—At a special meeting 
of the board of directors of the Wash- 
ington College of Music recently, Dr. 
Edwin N. C. Barnes was elected a mem- 
ber of the board and Weldon Carter was 
elected vice-president. 
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KAUN WORK GIVEN 
HEARING IN CHICAGO 


Massed Choirs Repeat Big 
Choral Work Under 
Boeppler’s Baton 


By Eugene Stinson 
CHICAGO, June 20.—A massed chorus 
of 500, assembled from Chicago and 
Milwaukee singing societies, sang Hugo 
Kaun’s oratorio, “Mutter Erde” at the 
Auditorium on June 14. The same 
forces had presented the work at Mil- 


waukee on June 7, and these perform- 
ances were the first it has received in 
America. William Boeppler was in 
charge upon both occasions, and the solo- 
ists at each hearing of the work were 
Clementine Malek, Elsa Bloedel, Arthur 
Kraft and Arthur Van Eweyk. 

Kaun’s “Mutter Erde’ was completed 
in 1920, and since that time is said to 
have been widely performed in Europe. 
Its first presentation in America was 
given under what proved to be extremely 
auspicious conditions. The chorus was 
not only large enough to do justice to 
some imposing portions of a vast and 
exciting work; its tone quality was of 
conspicuous warmth and pliancy; the 
four sections were admirably balanced, 
and the singers were alert and eager. 

Mr. Boeppler’s enthusiasm was a po- 
tent force in an excellent performance. 
He held his vast forces, accompanied by 
players from the Chicago Symphony, 
under an authoritative but not a rigid 
hand. There was a fine pace throughout 
the long work, save perhaps where the 
liberties of soloists in certain passages 
caused a slackening of tempo. The im- 
posing climaxes, however, were prepared 
and carried out in a memorable fashion. 

The work itself suggested frequently 
both Wagner and Brahms, but it did so 
in its spirit and in the handling of cer- 
tain technical problems more than in 
melody, harmony or rhythm. “Mutter 
Erde” is in romantic vein, but it is 
freely flowing, melodious and thoughtful, 
a master work of its kind. 

The soloists contributed much of in- 
terest to the performance. The soprano 
and contralto, from Milwaukee, are un- 
familiar to Chicago audiences, but gave 
evidence both of ample gifts and of clear 
understanding of their task. Mr. Kraft 
was welcomed by his former townsmen, 
and Mr. Van Eweyk. now living in Chi- 
cago, gave impressive proof of an earnest 
and adequate style. A large audience, 
assembled in benefit of needy musicians 
in Germany and Austria, hailed the ora- 
torio and its exponents with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 





Anastasha Rabinoff Gives Recital in 
Virginia, Minn. 

VIRGINIA, MINN., June 20.—Anastasha 
Rabinoff, sopsano, was heard in recital 
recently. Although the weather was 
inclement, a very large audience assem- 
bled to greet one of the most enjoyable 
singers heard here in some time. The 
beauty of her voice, her interpretative 
power and the excellent taste of her 
program were factors in an unusual suc- 
cess. Miss Rabinoff will be heard as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
next fall. 


Lévy Pupils Heard in Recital 

CuHIcAGo, June 20.—One of the most 
interesting recitals in the American Con- 
servatory’s series for the year was given 
in Kimball Hall on June 13 by advanced 
piano pupils of Héniot Lévy. Bessie 
Nathan, Elaine Burgess, Fern Weaver, 
Jeannette Eppstein, Lois Gornall, Edith 
Mazur, Hazel Johnson, Gloria Burch, 
Berenice McChesney and Harold Reever 
played music by Chopin, Schumann, 
Liszt, Rachmaninoff and Moszkowski. A 
remarkably high grade of work was 
maintained throughout the recital. Mr. 
Lévy’s performance of orchestral parts 
at a second piano was of great interest 
to a large audience. 
Milan Lusk Plays New Violin Tran- 

scription in Evanston 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Milan Lusk, vio- 
linist, recently played in recital before 
the Evanston Catholic Woman’s Club, 
where he was cordially received for the 
beauty of his tone and musicianliness 
of style. As a tribute to Vice-President 
Dawes, whose home is in Evanston, Mr. 
Lusk introduced on this program his 


own recently completed transcription of 
Jonesco’s “Lady Hamilton” Waltz. This 
dance, originally written for piano by a 
young musician whom Mr. Dawes heard 
play in Europe, was published in Amer- 
ica, through the Vice-President’s interest, 
in its original form. Mr. Lusk, in ar- 
ranging it for the violin, has somewhat 
altered the piece in order to suit it to 
stringed instruments, while retaining its 
original character. It will be published 
this month by the Gamble Hinged Musi 
Company. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY HAS 
NOVEL SUMMER FEATURES 








Frederic Lamond and Helen Curtis to 
Conduct Master Courses—Recitals 
Planned 


CHICAGO, June 20.—The engagement 
of Frederic Lamond to hold master piano 
classes at Bush Conservatory is one of 
the most important features of the sum- 
mer term, which opens June 29. The 
distinguished pianist, known in Europe 
as a leading exponent of Beethoven, will 
give both private lessons and a cours, 
of five master répertoire classes. The 
award of a free scholarship under this 
teacher will be made on June 27. Mr. 
Lamond will play in recital at Kimball 
Hall on July 2. 

Helen Curtis, authority on the develop- 
ment of public school music, will conduct 
a normal course for teachers of piano, 
violin and voice. 

A series of recitals will be given in 
the Recital Hall throughout the term. 
Richard Czerwonky and Louis Kreidler 
will open the series with a joint re- 
cital on July 1. Other soloists will be 
Elsie Alexander, pianist; Emerson Aber- 
nethy, baritone; Elias Day, characterist; 
Fredericka Gerhardt Downing, con- 
tralto; John J. Blackmore, pianist; Alice 
and William Phillips, singers, and Bruno 
Esbjorn, violinist. 

The dormitories, located near the lake 
shore, Lincoln Park and one of the best 
Chicago bathing beaches, have proved a 
very attractive feature of the Bush sys- 
tem. A few rooms, it is announced, 
remain available for the summer term. 





Gladys Swarthout Sails for Europe 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Gladys Swarth- 
out, mezzo-soprano, has left Chicago to 
spend the summer in Europe, after ful- 
filling many important bookings. Miss 
Swarthout, engaged as a member 
of the Chicago Opera before she had 
mastered a single réle, learned twenty- 
one parts last winter in her first season 
at the Auditorium. She took part in 
fifty-five out of the ninety performances 
given. Other duties for the year in- 
cluded sixty concerts and recitals, the 
last of which was in the Chicago and 
North Shore Festival. Miss Swarthout’s 
bookings for next season already exceed 
those of last. She is accompanied on 
her European journey by her mother, 
Ruth Swarthout. After resting in Italy, 
she will visit her sister, Mrs. H. E. 
Slaughter, in Paris, and Alice Prince 
Miller, her former teacher. 


Muenzer Trio to Play in Europe 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Hans Muenzer, 
violinist, sailed for Europe on June 16, 
He will be joined in Germany by the 
other members of the Muenzer Trio, 
which is scheduled for appearances in 
Leipsig and Munich, as well as at the 
Festival of Modern Music to be held at 
Donau-Eschingen. 


Mme. Barbereux Parry Will Hold 
Summer Classes 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Mme. M. Bar- 
bereux Parry, director of the Barber- 
eux System of Educational Unfoldment, 
has a summer class scheduled in Chicago 
for June, another in Seattle for July and 
a third in Gloucester, Mass., in August. 


Experience in Business 
Has Aided Career of 
Young Chicago Soprano 
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Marion Alice McAfee, Soprano 


CHICAGO, June 20.—The combination 
of business and musical ability has given 
Marion Alice McAfee, soprano, a double 
point of view on her profession as a con- 
cert soprano. The young singer has held 
positions of responsibility with such 
large Chicago corporations as the West- 
ern Electric and the local branch of the 
London Guaranty Company of New 
York. Her experience with these con- 
cerns has given her a taste of tracing, 
bookkeeping, stenography, filing and pri- 
vate secretaryship. 

Something of the same orderliness of 
mind has given her view of music 
a clear and sensible penetration. At 
the end of four years of study Miss 
McAfee accomplished one of the most 
satisfactory débuts made this season, 
winning the attention of critics and the 
interest of her audience. She had ap- 
proached her first recital both as a busi- 
ness woman and as an artist, and she 
includes qualities of both these profes- 
sions in her current daily routine. 

Miss McAfee is a great believer in 
routine. She rises at six, and has five 
minutes of deep breathing, ten minutes 
of exercises to the phonograph and from 





She has purchased a cottage in the last 
named place, and will use it as the site 
of her summer school. Mme. Glena- 
Estill, San Francisco representative of 
Mme. Parry’s system, will have charge 
of the vocal department in the Arts and 
Crafts Summer School, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, at Montena, Cal., during July and 
August. 


Wesley La Violette Takes New Church 
Post in July 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Wesley La Violette 
will take his place as director of the 
Buena Memorial Church on July 28, on 
which occasion he will lead the combined 
choirs of the Irving Park and Buena 
Memorial churches. Mr. La Violette 
brings with him the traditions of North- 
field College and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Music, where he was 
identified with the A Capella Choir. He 
has recently succeeded Louis Victor Saar 
as teacher of advanced theory at the 
Chicago Musical College. 


Iliff Garrison Appears in West 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Iliff Garrison, 
Chicago pianist, is spending the summer 
in the West. He recently gave the final 
concert in the Culver-Stockton College 
May Festival, and is engaged to play at 
the Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greely, Colo., on July 10. 
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ten to thirty minutes of vocalizing .. 
fore breakfast. She regulates this ea ||, 
singing practice according to the cor |). 
tion of her voice, feeling it wrong : 
make too great demands on the vi «~ 
early in the day, unless, as she wis | 
remarks, “the voice is just suffe: 

from laziness.” Further practice co: . 
regularly later in the day. 

Miss McAfee is a firm believer : 
in the necessity of taking stock of o: °. 
artistic assets and liabilities, of disco, -. 
ing the precise qualities of one’s nat rp 
and of seeing to what activity in 
these may best be adapted. 

“T have found,” she says, “that 
is useless to try to make a good fi! 
clerk out of a competent stenograp ¢, 
if she has a particular dislike for fili ¢ 
It is equally disheartening for a talen + 
musician to be centered in an office w! ||. 
his mind is full of music. I believ. 
person can many times make thi» 


come his way if he is willing to str vy. | 


day and night toward q certain go! 
Therefore it is wise to find out what 
sort of person you are and where you ir 
best fitted to be working.” 

Miss McAfee’s inherent qualities h: 
made her a musician. Her experience 
in the business world has taught that 
conditions of life are in a large part 
shifting and subject to influence. Six 
believes that opportunity is always a: 
hand for those who have the determina 
tion to succeed. Her advice to aspiring 
musicians is, while ideas and _ ideals 
change with growth, to look confidently 
for the best and to know how to take 
advantage of it when it presents itself 





Pupils Give Concert in Magnus Studios 


CHICAGO, June 20.—Geraldine Ikert 
and Permelia Goodwille, sopranos, pupils 
of Florence Magnus, and Mary Schmot 
zer and Theresa Shields, pupils of 
Rudolph Magnus, were heard in an ex. 
cellent program on a Sunday afterno 
in the Magnus Studios. The young re 
citalists excelled in shading, tone produc- 
tion, style and phrasing. 





José Mojica to Sing in “The Barber” 

CHICAGO, June 20.—José Mojica, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera, has been engaged 
for performances of “The Barber of 
Seville,” to be given in Detroit and Co- 
lumbus. Graziello Pareto will be the 
Rosina on both occasions. Mr. Mojica 
last sang Almaviva at Washington, with 
Feodor Chaliapin as Basilio. 
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POCHESTER PUPILS 
HEARD IN CONCERTS 


(lose of Season Is Marked 
by Recitals Revealing 
Much Talent 


By Mary Ertz Will 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 20.—Many 
pupils’ recitals have marked the close 
o? the season and much talent has been 
shown by those taking part in the pro- 
grams. Recitals by students of the East- 
man School of Music have been of in- 
terest and well attended. 

The Hochstein Memorial Music School, 
of which Harold Gleason is director, gave 
its annual recital in Kilbourn Hall on 
Saturday evening, June 13, demonstrat- 
ing excellent work accomplished. The 
Hochstein String Quartet took part in 
the program and made a very favorable 


impression. 

Recitals by pupils of Annie C. Parsons 
and Charlotte Gregg, piano teachers, and 
Gerald Maas, ’cellist, were events of in- 
terest recently. Mr. Maas’ pupils gave 
an excellent program in the Third Pres- 
byterian Church. Those taking part were 
William Carman and Allison MacKown, 
both members of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Georgia Rosenthal 
and John Guli. Besides solo numbers, 
three ’cello quartet numbers added nov- 
elty to the program. 

Pupils of Eva A. Root took part in 
two piano recitals in Westminster 
Church, assisted by Frank C. Biddle, 
baritone; Dorothy Fox and Alice Ober, 
flautists; Harland Smith, clarinetist, 
and Marjorie Maddick, ’cellist. 

A concert was given in Convention 
Hall on Saturday evening, June 13, by 
senior organizations of the instrumental! 
music department of the Rochester 
public schools. The program included 
numbers by a multiple string quartet, 
the Inter-High School Symphony and the 
Inter-High School Band. Sherman A. 
Clute, supervisor of instrumental music 
in the Rochester schools, conducted the 
multiple quartet and the band. David 
K. Mattern, supervisor of violin instruc- 
tion, conducted the Inter-High School 
Orchestra. The performance was ex- 
cellent and the music well chosen. 
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Georgia Federated Music Club Delegates Feted 
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JUST BEFORE STARTING FOR THE PORTLAND BIENNIAL 


\ Group of Georgia Club Delegates and Others, with Friends Who “Saw Them Off,” 
Are Pictured at the Union Station in Atlanta, Before Their Special Train Left for 


the Northwest. Mrs. W. 


P. Bailey, President of the Georgia Federation, Is in the 


Center at the End of the Coach. To Her Right Is Mrs. L. A. Collier, District Director; 


to Her Left, Mrs. C. 


the Steps Are Mrs. Frank C. Pogue, Recording Secretary and Her Husband. 
Extreme Left Are Dr. DeLos Hil? and Mr. Harris, Who Directed the Tour. 
in the Picture Are: 1, Mrs. George Wight, President of Atlanta Music Club. 
DeLos Hill, Past President of Atlanta Music Club. 


Vice-President, Atlanta Musie Club. 
Correspondent in Atlanta. 5, 
Mrs. 


Chairman of Music, Woman’s 


G. A. Heide, State Chairman of Music in Industry. 7, 
Division, 
Giles, Press Representative, Woman’s Division, Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


Atlanta 


M. Dunn, Third Vice-President of the Georgia Federation. On 


At the 
Others 
 & Mrs. 
3. Kathrine H. Connerat, First 
“Musical America’s” 


Helen 


Knox Spain, 


Ruth Gaines, State Chairman of Club Extension. 6. 


Nix Edwards, 
Claire 


Mrs. 


Nellie 


Chamber of Commerce. 8, 


Heide, Mrs. Bailey, Miss Gaines, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Dunn, Mrs. Collier Were the 
Delegates 

TLANTA, GA., June 20.—The beth Olk-Roehlk, Olive Lacey, Buelah 

Georgia delegation which left At- Taylor Porter, Herbert Gould and 

, . Franz Pfau. Mrs. Ermund Joseph 

lanta on the morning of May 30 for the Tyler, president of the Illinois Federa- 

Biennial Convention of the National tion of Musie Clubs, and Fanny Bloom- 
Federation of Music Clubs in Portland, feld Zeisler gave greetings. 

Ore., received a cordial reception all The Omaha Music Club honored the 

: ; ; es delegation also. Concerts were given by 

along the way. Georgia and Florida the clubs on the stopover at Colorado 


were the only States to have a private 
car. 

On May 31 the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs honored the national offi- 
cials and delegates with a concert, the 
program including a group of songs by 
the Birchwood Choral Club of fifty 
women’s voices, William Boeppler, con- 


Springs, Salt Lake and Glenwood 
Springs. 

Mrs. G. A. Heide of Atlanta, Ga., 
chairman of music in industry, was 


chairman of transportation for the trip 
to Portland. Through her agency, 
Georgia is the first State in the National 
Federation to federate a radio station. 
Just before leaving for the convention 





ductor. Marion Lychenheim was at the Mrs. Heide procured WSB station of 
piano. Others taking part were Rubee’ the Atlanta Journal as a member under 
Wilson Delamarter, Ruth Broughton, music in industry. : 

Marion Roberts, Stella Roberts, Eliza HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 
Pupils of Grace White Are Active in New Chimes Ring in Wilmington 


Syracuse 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., June 20.—Grace 
White, violinist, recently gave a series 
of seven violin Miss White’s 
pupils have given six studio violin re- 
citals and a number of them have been 
chosen for other activities. Helen M. 
Gohoringer gave a recital recently in the 
High School at Minoa, N. Y., and ap- 
peared in concert in Utica. Sydney 
Pollack and Ruth Cohen, with Hazel 
Haskins Banner, who is also a_ pupil 
of Miss White in piano accompaniments, 
gave a program from WFBL, and were 
invited to repeat it a week later. Mr. 
Pollack and Miss Cohen gave the first 
performance of Miss White’s new trio, 
with the composer at the piano, in a 
public recital in the Fine Arts College. 
Miss Cohen will be violin soloist in the 
University Avenue Episcopal Church in 
June. Mr. Pollack was heard recently 
in the Temple of Concord, Syracuse. 
Helen Gohoringer appeared in the Metho- 
dist Church, Utica; Miss Bogue, at First 
Congregational, Fulton, N. Y., and 
Marleah Sanders has been heard in sev- 
eral churches in Oneida and also at Lin- 
coln High School, Syracuse. Richard 
Cuthbert broadcast with Marleah 
Sanders and Hazel Banner an hour’s 
program of violin, viola and piano from 
WFBL. Mr. Cuthbert will be heard 
later in Pittsburgh. 


recitals. 


May Peterson, soprano, has been en- 
gaged for a recital in Bowling Green, 
Ky., on Oct. 14. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., June 20.—A _ re- 
cent event of interest here was the dedi- 
cation of the new Trinity Episcopal 
Church chimes. Rev. Philip Cook, who 
presided, extolled the virtues of Annie 
D. Tallman, for whom the bells are a 
memorial gift from Frank G. Tallman. 
The doxology was played upon the new 
chimes by Ernest Andrew Meneely, and 


the choir sang. Musical numbers in- 
cluded “Lead, Kindly Light,” “Angel 
Voices Ever Singing,” “Holy, Holy, 


Holy” and “How Firm a Foundation.” 
Children’s Day was celebrated in the 
city churches on June 14, special pro- 
grams of music being prepared. St. 
Stephen’s Lutheran Church presented an 
elaborate program of music by great 
masters. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
BANDS IN CONTEST 


Milwaukee Musical Society 
Marks 75th Milestone— 


Auditorium Changes 
By Cc. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, June 20.—The most pop- 
ular annual music contest in the State, 
the high school band tournament, which 
arouses interest in practically every 
county, this year had a larger city 
list than ever before. Despite the fact 
that it was held on the west side of the 
State, in the little village of Viroqua, the 
attendance was larger than formerly. 

Approximately 1500 musicians took 
part in the ensemble programs and the 
marching activities which were a fea- 
ture of the meet. The tournament cost 
more than $20,000. 

First place among Class A high school 
bands of the State went to Richland 
Center’s band. Madison took second 
place, Oshkosh took third, Green Bay 
took fourth, Wapun fifth, Janesville 
sixth, Beaver Dam seventh, and Mil- 
waukee eighth. 

In the Class B bands Milwaukee Voca- 
tional won first place, Jefferson second, 
Sparta third, Bangor fourth, Manitowoc 
fifth, and Cudahy sixth. 

In the Class C contest Milwaukee 
Vocational was first, Westby second, 
Mount Horeb third, Sheboygan fourth, 
and Wonewoc fifth. 

The high school contest is growing 
each year in popularity. The older en- 
sembles are being perfected and the 
smaller high schools are organizing 
bands rapidly. Band music is now the 
nost prominent branch of music in the 
local high schools, largely due to the 
competitions being held each year. 

Recently the department of music at 
the University of Wisconsin has begun 
to apply the contest idea to other 
branches of high school music, such as 
solo work for voice and instruments and 
glee clubs and orchestras. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society re- 
cently celebrated its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary with a massive performance of 
the “Requiem” of Verdi with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony. This organization 
also recently elected a woman president 
for the first time in the history of the 
society. For many years this club spon- 
sored practically all the concerts given 
in the city, acting as manager for the 
leading artists and performing scores of 
choral works with the old Thomas and 
other orchestras. 

President Henry D. Hesse refused to 
hold office any longer, and Mrs. Amanda 
Tyre was chosen as successor. Eugene 
Oesterreicher was named first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. J. Zisch, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Elsa Heine, secretary: Laura 
Joergenson, financial secretary; Jacob 
Bruell, treasurer, and R. Ellman, H. A. 
Koch and Herman Koos, trustees. Ar- 
rangements are being made for the an- 
nual picnic, after which plans will be 
made for a large program next season. 

The Auditorium, which has constantly 
drawn attacks from musical organiza- 
tions here for its lack of proper acous- 
ties, will shortly be overhauled to remedy 
this defect and others which militated 
against it as a concert hall. The sky- 
light area will be increased 250 per cent. 
The reconstruction will require $100,000 
and the work will occupy all the summer 
months. The management expects to 
have an ideal concert hall by fall, when 
the job is to be completed. 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—“Tryv and Get it.” a 
musical comedy produced by local artists, 
is meeting with great success in a se- 
ries of benefit performances for the 
Knights of Columbus. It is the work of 
Bessie May Richards. 
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BROOKLYN MUSICIANS PLAY 





Woelber School Presents Many Violinists 
in Concert—Piano Pupils Heard 


The Woelber School of Music gave a 
concert at the Academy of Music on 
Friday evening, June 12. The program 
consisted of string ensembles, the largest 
being the orchestra of the Brooklyn 
Chamber Music Society, composed of 
fifty-five musicians. They played the 
Marche Militaire by Schubert, the first 
movement of Mozart’s and “Jupiter” 
Symphony numbers by  Saint-Saéns, 
Bach-Gounod and Verdi. The Bay Ridge 
ensemble and the Nostrand Orchestral 
Club were also heard. Marie Schuster 
played the Bruch Concerto in G Minor, 
with Blanches Hall at the piano. Other 
pupils taking part were Messrs. Levy, 
Kaiser, Molitor, Korenko, Peterson, 
Pretzker, Timmer and Sieber. The hall 
was filled with friends, and the numbers 
were all enthusiastically received. Her- 
man C. Pantley, pianist, presented sev- 
eral of his pupils at his studio on Sat- 
urday, June 6. Those appearing were 
William Dorrell, Jr., Anna Ehrlich, 
Henry Furnald, Henry Dorrell and Mil- 
dred Bergen. Works by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Iljinsky, Liszt and Brahms were 
heard, and Mr. Pantley played by re- 
quest the Liszt arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Frihlingsnacht.” A. Francois 
Allié, baritone, sang a group of songs, 
“Homing,” by Del Riego; “By the Wa- 
ters of Minnetonka,” by Lieurance; 
“Tally-Ho,” by Leoni, and several other 
numbers. ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Many Cities to Hear Blind Organist 


According to present plans, Alfred 
Hollins, blind organist and composer of 
England, who is to tour America next 
season under the honorary auspices of 
the National Association of Organists, 
and the joint management of Alexander 
Russell of the Wanamaker Auditorium 
Concert Direction and Bogue-Laberge 
Concert Bureau, will arrive in America 
early in October and spend the first 
week making records of a number of his 
compositions for a prominent reproduc- 
ing organ firm. His first American re- 
cHal will be given in the New York 
Wanamaker Auditorium on a date to be 
announced, and after a brief tour of 
eastern cities, Dr. Hollins will proceed 
to Canada and the West, going as far 
as the Pacific Coast and returning East 
in the early part of December. Among 
the cities which are to hear him are 
New York, Montreal, Asbury Park, At- 


lantic City, Philadelphia, Watertown, 
Indianapolis, Dartmouth College, Chi- 
cago, Edmonton, Vancouver, Victoria, 


Portland, Walla Walla, Spokane and 
Helena. In addition to programs con- 
taining classics from organ literature, 
Dr. Hollins will play contemporary mu- 
sic, including some of his own works, 
concluding each program with an im- 
provisation, based on themes submitted 
at the recital. 





Soprano and Pianist Open Summer 


Studio in Sharon, Conn. 


Ethel Lyman Mackey, soprano, and 
Mary Hopkins Emerson, pianist, have 
brought their New York activities for 
the season to a close and have begun 
their teaching in a studio in Sharon, 
Conn. Many of their New York pupils 
are included in the enrollment number. 
In addition to teaching and giving studio 
programs this summer, Miss Mackey 
and Miss Emerson will prepare new 
works for their programs next season. 





Pupils of Henry Rowley Give Informal 
Song Recital 


Some fifty pupils of Henry Rowley, 
baritone of thé Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, and many of their friends 
met for an informal evening at the 
International House on Riverside Drive 
on the evening of June 1. An interest- 
ing program was given by A. H. Bode, 
Raymond McMurray, Theodore K. Jones, 
Eileen Schulz, Mabel Lower and Mal- 
comb Austin. Luella Rose was at the 
piano. 





Robert Imandt on Motor Trip Abroad 


Robert Imandt, violinist, who sailed 
for Europe recently, took his automobile 
with him for a tour of Normandy during 
the remainder of the month. Following 
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three weeks in Paris, he will visit Eng- 
land in the interests of Pro Musica, for- 
merly the Franco-American Musical So- 
ciety, of which he is an active member, 
being on the central technical board. 
In August, he will go to Switzerland, via 
Berlin, Dresden and Bayreuth, in his 
quest for new material for his programs 
nent season. He will return to America 
on Sept. 15, in time for the opening of 
the Charlotte, N. C., Exposition on Sept. 
21, where he is booked for a series of 
six appearances. 





“Pathetic” Symphony Heard at Rialto 


Mr. Riesenfeld arranged an interest- 
ing music program for the Rialto Thea- 
ter this week, the opening number of 
which was two movements of the “Pa- 
thetic’ Symphony by Tchaikovsky, fol- 
lowed by Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, 
both played by the Orchestra under 
the alternate batons of Emanuel Baer 
and Atillio Marchetti. Marcel Salesco, 
baritone, sang “Bolero D’Amore” 
by R. Falvo and “Your Eyes Have Told 
Me So” by Walter Blaufuss, and there 
was a dance divertissement by Dolores 
Farris. In the interlude before the fea- 
ture Michael Rosenker, violinist, played 
“Romanze” by Rubinstein, which was 
also used by the orchestra as a love 
theme during the picture. Alexander 
D. Richardson and Oliver Strunk played 
the organ numbers. The music program 
at the Rivoli was headed by the over- 
ture, excerpts from “Pagliacci,” played 
by the orchestra under Hugo Riesenfeld 
and Willy Stahl. Another orchestra] 
number was the popular Riesenfeld’s 
Classical Jazz. Rivoli divertissements, 
called “Under Hawaiian Skies,” con- 
sisted of songs by the National Male 
Quartet, a dance by Alfred Brower and 
the Rivoli dancers, and native music by 
an Hawaiian orchestra. Harold Rams- 
bottom at the Wurlitzer played “Mamie” 
by Jack Shilkret, while other organ 
numbers alternating with the orchestra 
were played by Mr. Ramsbottom and 
Frank Stewart Adams. 





La Forge-Berimen Students Active 


Students from the La Forge-Berimen 
studios have been active recently. Grace 
Divine has been engaged as contralto 
soloist at the Grace Methodist Church 
in New York. Evelyn Smith has been 
engaged as accompanist this summer in 
the studios of Marcella Sembrich at Lake 
George. Emilie Goetze was heard in a 
recent piano recital in Moberly, Mo. A 
party of forty students attended a picnic 
at the country home of Mr. La Forge 
in Noroton Heights, Conn., on June 6. 
Valeriano Gil, tenor, who has been heard 
in many programs in recent months, 
will be known in the future as Gil 
Valeriano. 





Bruno Huhn Leaves for Lake Placid 


Bruno Huhn, composer and teacher of 
singing, was scheduled to leave New 
York on June 26 for Lake Placid, where 
he will conduct classes until Sept. 1. 
Mr. Huhn will resume his teaching in 
New York in the fall, bringing his next 
season to a close in the third week of 
April, after which he will make a five 
weeks’ tour of colleges in programs of 
his own music. He will begin his series 
of concerts in Lancaster, Pa. 


Pupil of Caroline Beeson Fry Sings 





Mildred Payne, dramatic soprano, a 
pupil of Caroline Beeson Fry, gave a 
recital in Mrs. Fry’s White Plains studio 
on the evening of June 4. The program 
ranged from classic songs to works of 
the moderns and was given with beauty 
of tone and sincerity of feeling. The 
audience was responsive and gave the 
singer hearty applause. Louise Hunne- 
well was the accompanist. 





Reber Johnson Has Outing in Catskills 

Reber Johnson, violinist, is enjoying 
a short vacation at Woodstock, N. Y.., 
where he is taking part in the Sunday 
concerts in the Maverick Theater. On 
June 21 string quartets by Hadyn and 
Dvorak were played by Mr. Johnson, 
Horace Britt, ’cellist; Paul Le Maye, 
viola player, and C. Combel, violinist. 

The Zimmer Harp Trio, assisted by 
Tom Williams, baritone, will give a New 
York concert in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 6, 1926, preceding its 
first transcontinental tour. 
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Dom Ferretti to Teach 


Gregorian Chant This 


Summer at Pius X School 
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Right Rev. Paul Ferretti, O.S.B. 


The Rt. Rev. Paul Ferretti, O. S. B., 
president of the Pontifical Institute of 
Sacred Music, Rome, is perhaps the 
most influential figure in the Roman 
Catholic Church today on all matters 
affecting sacred music. He is now offer- 
ing a special course in Gregorian chant 
at the summer session of the Pius X 
School of Liturgical Music, College of 
the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville. 

The Abbott Dom Ferretti was called 
to Rome by Pope Pius X at the time 
when the official Antiphonale was to be 
issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, and at the death of Father di 
Santi he became president of the Pontifi- 
cal Institute. His course in Gregorian 
chant this summer will include form and 
history and an advanced course in 
palaeographie. 

The two-fold aim of the summer 
school is to train musicians and non- 
musicians in the Justine Ward method 
of teaching music and in Gregorian 
chant, and secondly, to provide stu- 
dents with a musical background and a 
thorough knowledge of basic principles 
of theory and practice. 





Adele Rankin to Give Concerts in Fall 
under Culbertson Management 


Adele Luis Rankin, soprano, who for 
several seasons has confined her appear- 
ances to cities in the East, will be heard 
extensively in concert next winter under 
the management of Harry and Arthur 
Culbertson. Until February, Miss 
Rankin devoted her time exclusively to 
her large class of pupils, but in recent 
weeks has fulfilled many engagements. 
She has appeared before the Elks’ Club 
of Irvington, N. J.; the Altruist Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Woman’s Repub- 
lican Club of the Bronx, at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Washington, 
D. C.; with the Y. M. C. A. Choral So- 
ciety of Haverstraw, the Y. M. C. A. 
Choral Society of Peekskill, and the 
Civic Club of Newark. She has also 
conducted three performances of com- 
munity choir concerts in Jersey City. 





Marie Rappold to Sing in Open-air 
Production of “Aida” 

Marie Rappold, soprano, who returned 
to New York last week from Portland, 
Ore., where she sang the leading so- 
prano role in the premiére of Frank 
Patterson’s opera, “The Echo,” under 
the auspices of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, has been engaged to 
sing the title réle in the open-air pro- 
duction of Verdi’s “Aida,” announced 
for the Yankee Stadium on the evening 
of June 27. Bernardo De Muro will 
have the role of Radames. 





Harold Hanson Fulfills Engagements 


Harold Hanson, tenor in William 
Wade Hinshaw’s “Impresario” Com- 
pany, last season, was heard in two con- 
certs recently. He was soloist in the 
spring concert of the Schubert Choral 
Club of Kingston, Virginia Los Kamp, 
conductor; on June 5, when he sang the 
familiar aria from “Marta,” and a 
group of songs by Bridge, Farley and 
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Chadwick. On June 14, he sang t 

tenor part in a performance of Gounoc s 
“Redemption,” given by the Buckn:|| 
University Oratorio Society, Paul «|. 
Stolz, conductor, at the First Bapti t 
Church in Lewisburg, Pa. The oth:r 
soloists on this occasion were Mari» 
Campbell, soprano; Carolyn Hunt, co 
tralto; Edwin Swain, baritone, ai. 
Josephine Lawshe, organist. 


Qn. 





Guy Maier Gives Lecture-Recitals i: 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Guy Maier, pianist, has just returned 
from California, where he gave a serics 
of six interpretative lectures at the 
Chamberlain Studios in Berkeley. My». 
Maier had a fine success and will repeat 
the course in other cities. The series 
was under the management of William 
Chamberlain, baritone. The pianist also 
gave a recital at the University of Cali- 
fornia on May 26. To Fall River, Mass., 
where he will spend the summer, en 
route East, Mr. Maier spent a few days 
in Ann Arbor completing arrangements 
for his work there next season. He wi!! 
spend the summer in Fall River, Mass. 
In addition to his teaching in Michigan 
next winter, he will fulfill engagements 
with Lee Pattison and will also be heard 
in a series of recitals with Clara 
Clemens. 





Leonora Cortez Sails for Extended 
European Tour 


Leonora Cortez, American pianist, who 
achieved singular success in her Berlin 
début last fall, was scheduled to sail 
on the Rochambeau on June 17 to give 
a series of concerts in Holland, Ger- 
many and England. She will be heard 
in Amsterdam on Aug. 15; Munich, Sept. 
15; Berlin, Sept. 19; Leipzig, Sept. 21; 
Berlin, Oct. 2, with orchestra; Berlin, 
Oct. 10, and London, Oct. 20 and Nov. 4, 
after which she will return to America 
and begin a tour which is to include 
New York, Dec. 2; Boston, Dec. 8; Chi- 
cago, Dec. 14; New York, Jan. 8, and 
Philadelphia, Jan. 20 and Feb. 2. Miss 
Cortez was heard with orchestra _ in 
Philadelphia last spring. She has been 
studying under Alberto Jonas for the 
last five years. 


John Wenger to Design Settings for 
Open-air Opera Performances 


Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, 
chairman of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Music, under whose auspices free per- 
formances of open-air opera will be 
given in Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, this 
summer, has announced that John 
Wenger has been commissioned to de- 
sign and paint settings for “Aida,” 
“Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci” and “Faust.” 
There will be a new setting for each 
change of scene, a departure in open- 
air operatic productions, in which a 
single setting is generally used for the 
entire opera. The stage, one of the 
largest ever used in New York, will be 
built along the lines of the ancient Greek 
Theater, with added improvements of 
modern stage craft. Plans and designs 
are already in the hands of Josiah Zuro, 
director. 


Geni Sadero in “An Evening in Italy” 


Geni Sadero, Italian composer and 
diseuse, whose song, “In Mezo al Mar” 
achieved a wide popularity on concert 
programs last season, was featured in 
“An Evening in Italy” at the Casa del 
Popolo, New York, on the evening of 
June 16. Also appearing on the pro 
gram were Elia Palma, baritone, and 
Estegan Palo and Lucrecia Pubillone, 
dancers. The evening consisted in 
groups of characteristic Italian folk- 
music in arrangements made by Miss 
Sadero, motion pictures of parts of 
Italy and folk-dances. 





Lucille Chalfant to Sing in Italy 


Following her successful operatic dé 
but in Paris, Lucille Chalfant, Americar 
coloratura soprano, has left for Rome 
and Milan, where she will give two con- 
certs. After a short vacation she will 
go to Baden-Baden, where she will be 
heard as the Queen of Night in Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute,” under the baton of Josef 
Stransky. 

Ralph Leopold, pianist-composer, left 
New York last week for his summer 
vacation. He will spend some time with 
friends at Craigville, Cape Cod, and 
later will visit his sister, Mrs. Newton 
D. Baker, in Cleveland. 
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: NAME ASSISTANT LEADER 


Hans Lange Added to Stadium Concerts 
List—To Issue Rain Checks 


Hans Lange has been appointed as- 

stant conductor of the Stadium Con- 
-erts this summer and will aid Willem 
van Hoogstraten, Rudolph Ganz, Fritz 
Reiner and Nicolai Sokoloff in rehears- 
ing their programs. Mr. Lange, who 
will also be concertmaster at the 
Stadium, is assistant concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic during the winter sea- 
son. He has already begun rehearsals 
with the chorus for the performances of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Verdi’s 
Kequiem. 

The Stadium management has an- 
nounced a change in arrangements in 
case of rain during concerts this sum- 
mer. In previous years if rain fell be- 
fore intermission, the concert was con- 
cluded in the Great Hall of the College 
of the City of New York; but this season 
rain checks, good for admission on the 
following evening, will be issued. This 
plan will eliminate the hurried trans- 
portation of instruments from the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium to the Great Hall and will 
also eliminate the difficulty of shifting 
the audience from the Stadium into the 
considerably smaller hall. In case of 
rain before the beginning of a concert, 
however, the concert will take place in 
the Great Hall. 





Victor Wittgenstein Acclaimed in Series 
of European Concerts 


Victor Wittgenstein, American pian- 
ist, who sailed early in the spring for 
Europe, has been heard in a series of 
successful appearances in various cities 
on the Continent and in England. Be- 
ginning with a recital in Paris on April 
10, he has appeared successively in 
Milan, twice with the Concertverein Or- 
chestra in Vienna, playing a Saint- 
Saéns concerto; in Budapest, in recital 
in Vienna, in a Beethoven concerto with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Briinn, 
and in a Saint-Saéns concerto with the 
Czecho Philharmonic in Prague. In his 
Brinn appearance a “no encore” rule 
of twenty-five years’ standing was 
broken at the insistence of the audience 
and the orchestra gave him a fanfare. 
Mr. Wittgenstein went to England in the 
latter part of May, having been booked 
for concerts in London, Crosmer, where 
he was to play with orchestra; Leeds, 
Scarborough, and Manchester, where his 
entire program is to be broadcast on 
June 30. 





Tofi Trabilsee’s Pupil and Assistant 
Sails for Summer Abroad 


Friends and pupils of Rita Hamsun, 
assistant teacher to Tofi Trabilsee, 
teacher of singing, gave a reception in 
honor of Miss Hamsun at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on the eve of her sailing for 
a vacation in her native country, Ru- 
mania. Miss Hamsun will return in the 
fall and resume her classes and concert 
appearances. Czeslaw Kleczinski, tenor, 
a pupil of Mr. Trabilsee, has been scor- 
ing fine successes with the “Student 
Prince” Company, following an exten- 
sive tour of the country. Another 
pupil, Casimo Kleszensky, was heard in 
a recent musicale at the studio of Mr. 
Trabilsee, singing songs and arias in a 
fine manner. Madge Van Loom, soprano, 
who has studied exclusively under Mr. 
Trabilsee, is achieving much success in 
a series of concerts in Europe. 

Charles M. Courboin to Be Soloist with 
Five Orchestras Next Season 


Charles M. Courboin, organist, who 
will make his second transcontinental 
tour next season, has been engaged to 
appear as soloist with five orchestras. 
He will be heard with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner; the 
Minneapolis Symphony, under Henri 
Verbrugghen; the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, under Alfred Hertz; the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Society of New York, 
inder Chalmers Clifton, and the Detroit 
Symphony, under Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
He is already booked for more than 
thirty recital engagements in this coun- 
‘ry and Canada. 





Kemper Installed in New 
Office 

Margaret Kemper has recently opened 
managerial office in the new Steinway 
fall on Fifty-seventh Street. Among 
hose she will present next season are 
Irs. George Lee Bready, opera recital- 
st, and Ruth Kemper, violinist. 


Margaret 


Vicente Ballester, baritone, will spend 
ie summer at his home on Long Island. 


Lake George Again Calls Students 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss 
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The Huss Summer Studio on Lake George. N. Y., Mr. and Mrs. Huss Are Shown in the 
Inset 


IANO and voice students and teach- 
ers who have been accepted for the 
Huss summer class at the Mountain 
Side Studio at Diamond Point at Lake 


George, N. Y., are looking forward 
eagerly to the interesting course of 
study with Mr. and Mrs. Huss. The 
work will include the most desirable 


features of city studio work, plus the 
inestimably important one of the de- 
lightful vacational surroundings and 
the inspiration which comes from be- 
ing in such an exquisite spot. The Huss 
colony always enjoys the water sports 
as well as motoring. hiking and also 
golf, tennis and dances of the country 
club. 

Special features of the study course 
include repertory teaching methods and 
teaching problems; languages, not com- 
pulsory, and critical classes. 

The students have always appreciated 
the opportunity of appearing in recitals 
before cultured and discriminating au- 
diences, as the musical events at the 
Huss’ studio have for many years been 


notable ones in the life of the summer 
colony, which always includes many 
prominet persons from all parts of the 
country. The students also have the 
privilege of attending the joint recitals 
of Mr. and Mrs. Huss. 

The unique fireside evenings at the 
studio, which consist of an informal 
program by the students for each other 
with a frequent criticism from their 
teachers, followed by a _ social hour 
around the studio fire, have always been 
found to be of great benefit and a help 
in creating the musical atmosphere, once 
supposed to be found in Europe only. 

The position of the studio is a beauti- 
ful one on a wooded hillside in the 100- 
acre Huss estate, primeval forests 
stretching for miles back of it. On the 
front a magnificent view of the lake 
adds a finishing touch to the artistic 
atmosphere. Students revel in the pic- 
turesque mountain trails which lead to 
marvelous vistas on the lake and sur- 
rounding mountains, including the Green 
Mountains and the Adirondacks. 

The course begins July 13 and lasts 
until Aug. 24. 





Soprano and Pianist Give Recital 

Edna Bachman, soprano, and Alice 
Bracey Taylor, pianist, gave an enjoy- 
able recital in the La Forge-Berumen 
studios on the evening of June 18. Miss 
Bachman, ably accompanied at the piano 
by Dorothe Haynes, opened the pro- 
gram with an artistic performance of 
“Pace, Pace,’ from Verdi’s “Forza del 
Destino,” after which Miss Taylor was 
heard in three numbers by MacDowell. 
Miss Bachman disclosed her ability fur- 
ther in two arias by Puccini and a group 
of songs by Strauss, Rasbach and two 
numbers by Mr. La Forge. Miss Tay- 
lor’s second group included “A Song 
from the East” by Cyril Scott, Scherzo 
and Waltz by Moszkowski and Improvi- 
sation by Mr. La Forge. Both artists 
were cordially received by a good-sized 
gathering. 


Beryl Rubinstein Back from London 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, returned 
from his hurried trip abroad on the 
Nieuw Amsterdam on June 13, leaving 
New York immediately for Cleveland, 
where he will hold summer classes at the 
Cleveland Institute and give several re- 
citals in cities of Ohio. During his four 
days in London, he appeared as soloist 
with the London Symphony and in his 
own recital in Queen’s Hall. He will 
begin his activities next season with a 
New York recital on Oct. 14. 


Mme. Charles Cahier Concludes Series 
of European Engagements 

Mme. Charles Cahier, American con- 
tralto, who is now in Europe, has con- 
cluded her spring engagements on the 
Continent and is taking a vacation until 
Sept. 1, when she will resume her pro- 
fessional activities. Among the engage- 
ments which she has fulfilled were a 


series of operatic appearances in Ber- 
lin, where she again triumphed in the 
roles of Brangdne, Ortud and Amneris, 


and in Copenhagen, where she sang 
twice in the Tivoli concerts under 
Schnedler-Peterson, with tremendous 


success. Mme. Cahier also took part 
in a performance of Bach’s Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew in Amsterdam 
under the conductorship of Willem Men- 
gelberg. There were 500 singers in the 
chorus and the work was given a mem- 
orable performance. 


Helen Schafmeister Heard in Recital 


Helen Schafmeister, pianist, has been 
heard in recent engagements. Among 
these was a recital at Mount St. Joseph’s 
Academy in Hartford, an appearance in 
New Haven, in Aeolian Hall with the 
Duo-Art, appearances with James Wolfe, 
Edwin Swain and Marjory Mackay, a 
joint recital with Michael Banner, vio- 
linist, in the Vanderlip Theater in Scar- 
borough-on-Hudson and in a _ concert 
scheduled for June 24 in Aeolian Hall, 
under the auspices of the La Forge- 
Bertimen studios. 


Maximilian Pilzer Conducts Orchestra 
in Park Symphonic Series 


Maximilian Pilzer was scheduled to 
conduct a program of symphonic music 
in the Mayor Hylan concert series, on 
Friday evening, June 26, on the Mall, 
Central Park. Margaret White, soprano, 
was the soloist in the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé.,” - 


Soloists Listed for Beethoven’s “Ninth” 


Ruth Rodgers, soprano; Irene Wilder, 
contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, and 
Fraser Gange, baritone, have been en- 
gaged to sing the solo parts in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony which is to 
be heard in the Stadium Concert series 
this summer. 


GOLDMAN CONCERTS BEGIN 


Conductor Leads Forces on Campus of 
New York University 

The Edwin Franko Goldman Band re- 

ceived a cordial greeting at the New 

York University Campus on Monday 

night, June 15, when approximately 25,- 

000 turned out to hear the first concert 


on the new grounds. Benches, grass, 
sidewalks, all were crowded with human- 
ity and not until well into the second- 
half of the program did the flow from 
subways, cars, automobiles, velocipedes 
and baby carriages cease. Mr. Goldman 
received much applause at the end of 
each number. 

The program began with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ and the ‘Marche 
Sollennelle” of Tchaikovsky followed. 
The “Tannhauser” Overture had a fine 
mellowness and depth, as did _ the 
“Lohengrin” excerpts, owing to a sen- 
sible arrangement whereby harps and 
double basses gave the band the charac- 
ter of an orchestra. 

Helena Marsh lavished a rich con- 
tralto voice on an aria from “Don 
Carlos.” Mr. Goldman’s newest march, 
“On the Go,” was enjoyed, and Thomas’ 
“Mignon” Overture brought the evening 
to a climax. 





M. H. Hanson Urges Conductors to 
Include Women in Choral Clubs 


M. H. Hanson, manager of the West- 
minster Choir and other choral bodies, 
made an earnest plea for mixed choruses 
at the recent banquet celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Associ- 
ation of Conductors of German Singing 
Societies. The Association, which has 
to do chiefly with male singing bodies, 
was urged by Mr. Hanson to widen the 
scope of their activities so as to include 
women singers in their organizations, 
believing that mixed choirs would give 
a strong impetus to the growth in musi- 
cal appreciation throughout the country 
through their ability to perform the 
great choral works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms and others. Mr. Hanson’s re- 
marks were heartily indorsed by Dr. 
Elsenheimer, Carl Fiqué, Dr. Felix 
Jaeger and other speakers of the eve- 
ning. 


Pupils of Henrietta Speke-Seeley Give 
Performance of “The Mikado” 


Four singers from the _ studios of 
Henrietta Speke-Seeley sang the prin- 
cipal réles in a fine performance of “The 
Mikado” in the Bronx Opera House re- 
cently. They were Lillian Morland 
Koehler, who was heard as Yum Yum; 
Edna Kopp, Pitti Sing; Alice Weinberg, 
Peep Bo, and Elizabeth Wright, Katisha. 
Mrs. Speke-Seeley coached the cast and 
drilled the chorus. The St. Celia Cho- 
ral Club, conducted by Mrs. Speke- 
Seeley, has given more than twenty per- 
formances of Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Trial 
by Jury,” in recent months. Mrs. Wright 
has been soloist in concerts in Hacken- 
sack and Brooklyn and has fulfilled a 
series of engagements with Mrs. Koehler 
in which they made a specialty of duets. 
Mabel Reves, soloist at the Methodist 
Church in Riverhead, has also been ac- 
tive in concert. Alice Weinberg is solo- 
ist at the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. 

Francis Macmillen Booked for Many 
Dates Next Season 


Francis Macmillen, American violin- 
ist, who is now playing abroad, will re- 
turn to America about the middle of 
July for a rest before beginning an ac- 
tive season which is now being booked 
for him by Haensel & Jones. Among the 
cities in which he will be heard, begin- 
ning in October, are St. Louis, St. Jo- 
seph, Sedalia, Louisville, Owensboro, 
Frankfort, Terre Haute, Evansville, 
Tulsa, Fort Worth, Amarillo, Hatties- 
burg, Clarksdale, Jackson, Greenville, 
Birmingham and Marietta. 


Eva Gauthier Visits European Cities 

Eva Gauthier, soprano, who is now in 
Europe, has left London, where she was 
visiting, and has gone to Paris. After 
several weeks’ in the French capital, she 
will go to Venice, followed by visits to 
points in Italy and Germany. She will 
also spend some time in Vienna before 
returning to America for another tour. 
Besides enjoying a vacation, she is look- 
ing for new songs to add to her 
repertoire. 
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STUDENTS WIN AWARDS 


AT NEW YORK COLLEGE 


Diplomas and _ Certificates Granted 
Graduates in Commencement 
Program in Aeolian Hall 


The New York College of Music gave 
its annual commencement concert in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of June 12 
and attracted an audience that complete- 
ly filled the hall, many being turned 
Teachers’ diplomas were granted 


away. 
to four students, Torquato Gafforio, 
Edythe Woodruff Gilbert, Ines Mazzi 


and Edith U. Porter, and teachers’ cer- 
tificates were issued to Lillian Berndt, 
Sadie Brody, Howard Kay, Sam 
Kramar, Beatrice Lales, Ruth Lyons, 
May Lucile Moran, Stephanie Nedbal, 
Marie Pirrone, America Prezzi, Louise 
Salerno, Evelyn Schiff, Julia Wester and 
Janet Welling Van Saun. 

The program reflected the high quality 
of work done at the school and the 
artistic standards which it maintains. 
The first movement from Schumann’s 
Quintet, played by Sadie Brody, Samuel 
Tonkonogy, Olga Schmidt, Virginia 
Schirmer and Elsa Cash, opened the 
program and was given an exceedingly 
fine performance. Ignatius Palazy fol- 
lowed with the bass aria from Verdi’s 
“Ernani,’ and Howard Kay played the 
Introduction and Andante from a violin 
concerto by Bruch, with skill and musi- 
cianship. A duet for two harps by A. 
Francis Pinto, head of the harp depart- 
ment, was beautifully played by Lotta 
Moyer and Anita Sharp; Edith Porter 
gave a well-wrought interpretation of 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B Minor, 
Evelyn Schiff sang the soprano aria from 
“Traviata” in brilliant style and Maurice 
Brown was applauded in d’Albert’s Con- 
certo for ’Cello. 


4 


Following an unusual performance of 
the canon from Beethoven’s “Fidelio” by 
twenty pupils, Uarda Hein, daughter of 
Carl Hein, one of the directors of the 
school, gave one of the finest perform- 
ances of the evening, playing Chopin’s 
Her work was of 
a high order, both technically and mu- 
and she was given a_ hearty 

The remaining two numbers 
were for violin and both revealed the 
character of work done under the direc- 
The first movement 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto was played 
by Nathan Kroll and the second and 
third movements were played with bril- 


Ballade in G Minor. 


sically, 
reception. 


tion ef Hans*Letz. 


liance and understanding: by Sam 
Kramar, who gave a successful Aeolian 


Hall recital in February. Following the 


awarding of diplomas, certificates and 
testimonials, Virginia Shirmer and Mr. 
Kramar joined in a fine performance of 
the Bach Double Concerto for Violin. 





Arthur F. Allie Fulfills Engagements 


Arthur F. Allie, baritone, has fulfilled 
a series of engagements in recent weeks. 
He was heard in a performance of “The 
Holy City” at the Church of the 
Epiphany, as soloist with the People’s 
Chorus, in a recital with the Ampico, 
as assisting artist in an organ recital 
in Elizabeth, N. J., and in a recital at 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. He was 
also heard in the commencement pro- 


gram of the Rhode Island Agricultural 
College, Kingston, R. I., on June 19, and 
was soloist in a special service in Christ 
Church in Philadelphia, on June 20. Mr. 
Allie has been reengaged for his fifth 
year as baritone soloist at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Jamaica, L. I. 
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Charlotte Lund Plans 
Full Season in Series 
of Operatic Programs 
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Elzin Photo 
Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Opera 
Recitalist 


What has been called the smallest 
opera company in the world will again 
be active next season and will be booked 
by R. E. Johnston. The personnel of 
the company consists of Charlotte Lund 
and N. Val Pavey, who in the last few 
seasons have gained an enviable reputa- 
tion in the field of opera recitals. Mme. 
Lund began her opera recitals with the 
conviction that the best way to promul- 
gate a love for opera in this country 


DIRECTO 


is to make audiences know and und 
stand operatic music. 


Toward this goal she has proceed | 
Possessing a beautiful voice, bc 4 


far. 
in song and speech, she has brought 
her task experience, charm and ,; 
thusiasm, and has made her progra 
not only educational but highly ent 
taining. She tells the story of the ope 
describes the leading characters, bri 
out salient facts in the life of the co 
poser and tells many apt anecdotes. 
Mr. Pavey Mme. Lund has a most 
sourceful collaborator, who, in addit: 
to being a pianist of fine parts, has « 
serviceable voice that enables. him 
sing either tenor, baritone or contra) 
roles. Together they present all t. 
most important arias, duets and e - 
sembles of all the operas which are 
their répertoire. 

As a supplement to her recital wor ., 
Mme. Lund is the author of a series | | 
booklets dealing with the operas whi: 
she describes. They are called the Oper, 
Miniature Series and have been adopt«:| 
for use in the public schools of New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Buffa\, 
and other cities. 

In addition to making many appea: 
ances throughout other cities of the 
the East, Mme. Lund will give five New 
York recitals in the Princess Theater. 
They will be given on Sunday evenings, 
Nov. 8 and 22, Dec. 6 and 20 and Jan. 1() 





Jerome Hart to Be Musical Director at 
Hotel Majestic 


Jerome Hart has been appointed musi- 
cal director at the Hotel Majestic, where, 
in conjunction with the _ proprietor, 
Copeland Townsend, he will be in charge 
of radio programs broadcast from the 
hotel. Mr. Hart will also- give a series 
of radio talks on music topics of the 
day. He is also organizing a chamber 
music quartet, which will participate in 
the programs. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Perry Averill BARITONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9Ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 





Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth.el; Union Theological Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, Y 


Ralph Douglass sheer". ~~ “pean 


To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
(By Appointment) 

Residence Phone: Wadsworth 0900 








Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 








231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 
Louise Barnolt Grand Opera 


Mezzo-Seprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Tues. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studio—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N, Y. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT ae Cot AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
Summer session, June Ist to Sept. Ist 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 


65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 











Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for ra 
Buropean Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 


VOICE 
Fay Foster DICTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. 11th St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogontz School, Ogonts, Pa. 
CONTRALTO 

Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 


Stamford, Conn. 
144 West 57th Street New York 


Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Viadimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 




















William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LYRIC DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all ite branches 
Member: American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


VomeneTE aneete on—Coachiag— 


companiste 
Carnegie Hall, ions. New York. Circle 1350 








Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the ee of Teachers of 
nging 





Vber Jy. Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Bruno Huhn— vocal Teacher 
Voice Lessons and Coaching at Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, N. Y., until Sept. |. 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 





Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
Wrom voice placement to highest — finishing 


Teacher of Jose e Lace 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. - 5614 


Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singin 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 








Phone Schuyler. 6098 








Minna Kaufmann 
Votee Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
Associated with the Carl Flesch Master Class 


Curtis Institute, Phil., as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory. 











ak gl 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


Studios: 205 W. 37th St. Phone: Circle 10374 








Krien 3 MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 
303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Laie of Vienna) 
ress: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


McCall Lanham Fn pt Baritene 


eacher ef Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chase School, 
Washington, D. 


New York, 2493 B’way, Phone : Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1310 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 Weet 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 

Breathing a Special 

148 W. 72nd St., 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Repert 


e Oulture 
170 West Wad St. oh York City 


Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— Basso 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Open Entire a ay! 
235 West End Ave. New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 9112 


Eliza beth Kelso Patterson 
CHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257° West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
hone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin sOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Tochetaue—tmterpesteden.~ | heecy 
607-608 Carn Hall, New York 
Orange (N. 1.) cudio: 350 Main St 


Francis Rogers 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 




















of Violin 
Wash. 





Studio: ew York 
































Studio. 144 East 62d St., New York 








John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 Weat 113th St. 


H. M. Shapiro 

VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
112 Riverside Drive, New York 
‘Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
encher of Singin 
117 W. Beth St.—Phone Sibemier 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
4 West 40th Street, New York 
Tel. Penn. 4792 


Cath. 7639 





Studio: 




















Studios: 
Opposite Public Library 


Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 














Providence Worcester 
Lederer Bldg. Day Bldg 
Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Posneeane 
Appointment by mail or phon 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without ‘~- “2m 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Tea 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 430° 


Josiah Zuro Director Zuro Grarmé 


a Co. 
Coaching and Teachi 

Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 aN Ave 
New York City. Phones Circle 0100 or 412? 


W. Henri Zay 


SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 


with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 

See ‘The Practical P. ology of Voice,"’ pub. G. 

Schirmer, which is a mplete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72ad St. 
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925 e 27, 1925 | 
nd ; A . Or h t S . E. t d wee sg ot acentury. Itwas Mr. NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
| ' unster’s second appearance at Science mea os 
eed | y merican C es fa ociety Xx ends Hill and he was welcomed by the stud- OUTLINES NEW COURSES | 
My h 7 — C | | d Th ent body and hundreds of former gradu- | 
ates, ranging in age from sixteen to Dr. Hollis Dann Announces Inauguration 
iw raining OUISES to nc u e€ col \ ninety-four, who returned to their Alma of Four Year Term in Music | 
an MMU UU Mater from all parts of the country. Mr. Department : 
nti ' : ’ . q Gunster is at present in Birmingham, P 
pe — American Orchestral Society has musical director of the Society, has de- Ala., where he will spend part of the Several new courses for teachers and 
rin T moved its headquarters to offices in cided that, in conjunction with the regu- summer, incidentally fulfilling several mea ia ; rey 
“ ‘ rate sw 38 iven to the students, he ‘tal music supervisors will be included in 
< . Steinway Hall, in West Fifty- gg its, recital engagements before Southern 
ne ’ ; will devote a greater amount of time at colleges holding summer sessions. the summer courses of New York Uni- 
t sev nth Street. These offices will eo each rehearsal to the “— mupding had EE versity, according to an announcement 
it) am: je space for the administrative de- orchestral compositions. e has also . by Dr. Hollie D . 
as pal ment, as well as for auditions and — to rg pa me tages eg in JULES FALK MAKES TOUR ment. Wes suhenk aii oean ~ Sly 7 
n 7 , ‘ se at most o Py ee inning i i. 
ra as se = ype eer Ad e stig orchestra would profit by the study of Violinist Applauded in Many Recitals in gre ooh Me gesennged Rane a oe 
Bh parture next season wl e wo n musical theory. : Pennsylvania Cities visors. This will include five souvane 
€)- theory, Which is planned as part of the The Society next season will offer its Toles Falk. viclini leading to the degree of bachelor of 
ein curriculum of the Society, under the enrolled students theory lessons as part Gis ame. veeteaiat, has brought to a science in education. In addition to the 
jeadership of Franklin Robinson. of their training course. The aural phase _ close an active season, having fulfilled a courses for supervisors and directors 
ao, Arrangements have been made at of Lo — mag be be ay og series of engagements in cities of Penn- there will be courses for supervisors of 
Sof | Mecca Temple to hold all rehearsals of dwelt upon by Mr. Ro poss so 9 t 6 the sylvania in recent weeks. He played in instrumental music, for teachers of sing- 
hich ‘the Training Orchestra on the stage of lief that this is most valuable to the , ing and professional si d fe 
pera | the large auditorium. student in the development of his inter- Hazleton, under the auspices of the beneinien a fanes atid ge nant oie’ 
pted ~ The Society will give ten concerts dur- pretative powers. These theory classes Rotary Club for the benefit of Crippled Classes in perme violin a wil? 
New ing the season of 1925-26, most of which will = ap ae as — —— Children’s Fund, on May 8, and on the be available to students in the music 
alo will be held in Town Hall and Cooper one 3 ’ - yo apie tt ae oe uired @Vening of May 14, in the Moose Temple education department this summer. 
Union. The policy of the Society to be similar to the rate of tulti ry Theater in Bellefonte, under the ausvi David Saperton, assistant to Josef Hof- 
mere have an American soloist appear with by the Society of its students of con- of the American Legion. On by tty mann at the Curtis Institute in Phila- 
the the orchestra at each concert will be con- ducting. | ing evening. h 4 in th : delphia, will teach advanced piano stu- 
New tinued during the coming year. Applications for enrollment for mem- rk my mo State No ey oe = aan, Salove Luckstone has _ been 
iter, During next season Alfred Megerlin bership in the training orchestra and in a cag on Ma og os di. chosen to head the voice department and 
ngs, will again occupy the concertmaster’s classes in theory and conducting, it is f f th wth eae will begin his duties with th 
10 chair in the training orchestra; Willem announced, may be made at the offices i ceittenee Fg ag Pirie ue mee ek Ean scholar ag agen 
Nurieux will head the ’cello section, and of the Society after Sept. 7. . a der the auspic f th Ki i ig Club aa of the features of his class. There will 
r at Lorenzo Sansone will have charge of the rehearsal of the Training Orchestra will the pp lbenn mg p Ax e on uband iso be Sdlewatte te, wlelt 
ne W 25. and in a scholarship in violin under 
French horn division. The other teach- be held on the afternoon of Oct. 16, ee ag en. gaan 1. Hig Paul Stoeving, head of the depart 
ing positions are being filled with pro- and the first theory class will be held MacDovell ae a ae cee "2 Other mommkers of the eaghe Sanity 
usi- fessional —- a ee ~— to give on the morning of Oct. 20. June 1 F sd are John Warren Erb, Marie Florence 
ere, the time required by the Society. A Societ . ee f : McConnell, Louis Mohler, Cl . 
tor, complete list of instructors will be an- pianaorwvaetel of ~ Society i Welk Ger Geek atte aes, ford, George A. Wels, “Helen SW 
Tge nounced early in the fall. In conclusion, the Society announces: enthusiasm. Beginning his programs Whiley, Belle Julie Soudant, Bernice 
_ EE ne RS “An earnest effort has been expended with an Adagio by Mozart and numbers White, Alice Von Bauer, William H. 
Ane y ' to make the work of the American Or- by von Dittersdorf and Couperin, he Hoerner, LaVerne E. Irving, Albert 
ond The Society has completed its fourth chestral Society increasingly educational played Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Gere, Mitchell, Gertrude K. Schmidt, 
in season of work, which aimed at prepar- in character and to render to the poe Minor and two groups of works by Sarah K. White and E. Jane Wisenall. 
ing post-graduate students of music for graduate music student the type Of Zeckwer, Hubay, Kreisler, Rimsky-Kor- ' 
positions in the professional orchestras study which will conserve his time = sakoff and others. Clarence Fuhrman Gilbert Ross Applauded in London 
—— throughout the United States. Twenty- energy and insure him a successful audi- was his accompanist on tour, and in Gilbert Ross, violiniet. wh ‘led for 
one students who finished the two years’ tion at the end of his two years course addition to playing all the accompani- Europe on Max 23. g - Ry % coogg - . a 
course required by the Society were in the American Orchestral Society. 4 ments, was applauded in two solos by re a recital oe il — "ihe 
——— graduated, and auditions have been ar- “The Society desires to be — Glinka-Balakireff and Chopin. on June 18 aconrdine ron ae ae > awed 
ranged for them with conductors and more and more @ Civic oS *k Ek oC America this week ie was tee os 
audition committees of many orches- ward which the citizens of New Yor John Coates to Appear in “The Round  jarge audienc d had to ci H- 
si = ‘Il turn with pride and interest. It is arge audience and had to give several 
ted tras. These students have attended at wi p - It Table” extras. Mr. Ross will return to New 
least 120 rehearsals and played seventy- sincerely hoped that the musical results near York am July 16 for = anak aie 
two standard symphonic works at con- in the educational realm aemeved 7 the John Coates, English tenor, has been ments in the Middle West in eer aaa 
CORA heey American Orchestral 5 pea, Mi _— chosen for the leading réle of Rutland August. He will appear under the 
— In reviewing the results of this year’s est music patrons of New York to be- ,, dns! et ' ’ sieiiie : 
training activities, Chalmers Clifton. come members of- this Society.” oughton’s opera, “The Round Table, management of Miss E. A. Lake, who 
training m ’ which will have five performances in the 9 Pe concerts already booked 
E , ' Glastonbury Festival this August. This ‘°F "1m next season. 
ork S Tabloid Musical Comedies Are Heard at Mrs. Kennedy, who is now eighty years festival is the mecca of a Move siteeien- 
a | Capitol Theater old, appeared in concert on Gr tillian age made by lovers of the King Arthur 
casions with Adelina Patti, Lillian legend. Mr. Coates is a member of the i 
The first group of numbers at the Nordica and other famous singers and Kni . ¥ 
Scammell Caan ae ah 4 ne at the installation of the first a . the ae age Table, one of En- 
= p(apitol consisted o ree numbers: sang. t ct ayy gland’s oldest club, the aim of which is Geor Ashdown Audslev 
Mlle. Gambarelli and Doris Niles in the Cardinal in New York Ser ane to perpetuate the legendary lore of ee eee ene 
Minuet f the “L’Arlesia Suite” program was given by Mildre o0d- —Britain’s early king. BLOOMFIELD, N. J., June 22.—George 
a ree e = F - rong 6 ~ - friend, Ann Wiser nettom, rea ne 0 rly Ashdown Audsley, ecclesiastical and or- 
—_ 3izet; “In a onastery Garden,” May Steigerwall, Alice McElroy, Cecelia ee Ce me  £n architect, died suddenly at his home 
played by the orchestra, assisted by the Carvell, Mrs. O’Donoghue, Mrs. C. max Jecete leads Players in Quomes hiss yesterday. Mr. Audsley was born 
male ensemble, and the entire ballet Arra, Joseph Bennedetti, John Hillbrook, Free Concert in Elgin, Scotland, in 1838, and came 
_ corps, with Lina Belis, Nora Puntin, Loretta McElroy, Miss E. Clark, Mr. The New York Chamber Symphony, to New York in 1892. He was the 
Millicent Bishop, Elma Bayer, Ruth Blanc and Emma Taddiken. Mrs. Ken- outa Met Inccbe, nave 6 rogram in 2uthor of “The Art of Organ-Building,” 
Flynn and Muriel Malone, in the nedy gave a short talk to the guests . sl ag ell P ere “The Organ of the Twentieth Century,” 
: “Farandole,” also from the Bizet Suite. and Vincent McDonald read an account one of Mayor Hylan’s People’s Concerts “Organ Stops and Their Artistic Regis- 
|The presentations with the entire staff of her musical activities in New York, jn Forest Park, Queens, on the evening tration,” author and joint author of 
) of Capitol soloists were, in effect, tabloid covering a period of fifty years. of June 21. Meyerbeer’s “Coronation” twenty-three works on architecture, art 
) musical comedies. The week’s presenta- —____—__—_— March opened the program, which also and industry. At the time of his death 
}tion was called “When the Bugle Calls,” Howard McKinney Sails for Europe included works by Weber, MacDowell, Dr. Audsley was deeply interested in the 
and a vignette of camp life. Some of ; Ata f music Li82+, Offenbach, Delibes, Mendelssohn, writing of his “The Temple of Tone” 
2 the songs were old army favorites, Howard McKinney, director of mus Massenet and others. Lillian Bartlett, a disquisition on the science and art of 
soprano, was the soloist, singing two organ appointment, a work sufficiently 





thers popular classics and still others 
original numbers written by the staff. 
}frank Moulan and Lieutenant Gitz Rice 
contributed a refreshing bit of comedy 
sid the singers were Gladys Rice, 
}Marjorie Harcum, Hazel Simonson, Lila 
Saling, William Robyn, Sigurd Nilssen, 
Joseph Wetzel, Arthur Lang, James 
Parker Coombs, Jack Abbott and the 
male quartet. The contribution of the 
yorchestra, under the baton of David 
Benders, was the “Merry Wives of 
‘indsor” Overture. 





Henri Deering Plays in London 


Among the American artists who 
have been heard successfully in recent 
ncerts is Henri Deering, pianist, who 
blayed in Wigmore Hall. Although the 
young artist was unheralded, his out- 
‘standing ability was immediately evi- 
“ent and he soon showed that he has 
‘reed himself from the conventions 
“nough to allow his own individuality to 
“ave full scope. His playing was in- 
‘nsely vital and he was given a cordial 
reception. Mr. Deering has been heard 
»'. Derlin and is now in Paris. 





HPioncer Musician Honored at Musicale 


Mary Ann Kennedy, a_ prominent 
5°'"Ccr in New York more than a genera- 

oY ago, was the guest of honor at a 
Mu: cale given in the studios of Ida 
}'4: gerty-Snell on a recent afternoon. 


in Rutgers College and New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women, left New York on June 
20 for a vacation in England and Ger- 
many. While abroad Mr. McKinney will 
search for new folk-songs and choral 
works to be used as novelties in the col- 
lege concert of next season, when Paul 
Robeson will be one of the soloists. Mr. 
McKinney returns Sept. 1 to resume his 
classes in musical history and apprecia- 
tion. The music department will have 
an addition in a new pipe organ to be 
installed in the chapel now under con- 
struction. 


Bernard Wagenaar Leaves for Summer 
Home 


Bernard Wagenaar, Dutch composer, 
whose Three Songs from the Chinese 
had a successful hearing in a recent 
concert of the Society for the Friends 
of Music, has gone to his summer home 
in Massachusetts, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wagenaar and their small son. Mr. 
Wagenaar will return to New York in 
October. 








Frederick Gunster Sings in Kentucky 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, gave a re- 
cital on June 2 as the closing feature 
of the centennial exercises at Science 
Hill School, Shelbyville, Ky. It is said 
that this institution is the only unen- 

+ t. 4--arjca that has sur- 








groups of songs. 





Yale Singers to Assist State Forces in 
Horatio Parker Work 


The State Symphony will have the co- 
operation of the Yale University Glee 
Club, Marshall Bartholomew, conductor, 
in the performance of Horatio Parker’s 
“The Leap of the Roushan Bey” in New 
York next season. Liszt’s “Faust” 
Symphony will be included in the same 
program, under the baton of Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. 





Olga Mendoza Will Play in the Church 
of Holy Communion 


Olga Mendoza will substitute for 
Lynnwood Farnam as organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the Holy 
Communion during the summer. Mme, 
Mendoza, who is Mr. Farnam’s pupil, 
will begin her duties on Sunday, June 28, 
and continue during Mr. Farnam’s- holi- 
day absence until the end of September. 


Sergei Klibansky Leaves for Summer 
Classes in Chicago 
Sergei Klibansky, vocal instructor, 


left New York on June 21 to begin his 
summer master class at the Chicago Col- 
lege of Music, where he will remain 


until Aug. 2. 














far enough completed to make publica- 
tion possible. 





Margarethe von Mitzlaff-Miellez 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 20.—Mar- 
garethe von Mitzlaff-Miellez, for a num- 
ber of years a prominent teacher of 
singing in Springfield and vicinity, died 
in the Mercy Hospital on the evening 
of June 11, following an automobile 
accident in which she suffered a con- 
cussion of the brain. Mme. von Mitzlaff- 
Miellez was born in Elbing, East 
Prussia, and was educated at the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin. She came to 
this country as head of the voice de- 
partment at Wells College. She later 
was contralto soloist at St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, and also established 
a conservatory of her own. 








Ernest Gye 

Word was received last week by 
MUSICAL AMERICA of the recent death in 
London of Ernest Gye, operatic im- 
presario and the husband of Emma Al- 
bani. Mr. Gye was the son of Frederick 
Gye who managed Covent Garden Opera 
House from 1869 to 1877, when he turned 
it over to his son. He married Dame 
Albani, a native of Canada and one of 
the foremost sopranos of her day, in 
1878. 


——————e———— 
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Detroit Builds New Stand for Outdoor Series 
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Detroit, after Sketch by Architect, C. Howard Crune 
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DETROIT’S NEW SUMMER CONCERT SITE AND LEADER 


How the Stand and Shell Now Under Construction on Belle Isle Will Appear When Completed. 
Will Be Given Free to the Public Under the Sponsorship of the City by Fifty-four Players from the Detroit Symphony. 


Six Weeks of Symphonic Concerts 
Inset 


Shows Victor Kolar, Associate Conductor of the Organization, Who Will Lead the Programs 


ETROIT, June 20.—A handsome new 

platform and shell are now being 
erected for the concert series of six 
weeks on Belle Isle, under the auspices 
of the city, by an orchestra under Victor 
Kolar’s leadership, Fifty-four men 
from the Detroit Symphony, as an- 
nounced in a recent issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, will form the orchestra. The 
bandstand, when completed, will face a 
natural amphitheater which affords 
seating place for thousands. 


The concerts, as planned by Mr. 
Kolar, will be given every evening at 
eight o’clock, free to the public. It is 
planned to broadcast these programs, 
under the auspices of the city. The pro- 
grams will include symphonic and pop- 
ular works. 

The platform and shell were designed 
by C. Howard Crane, architect, as a 
temporary structure. It is, however, 
acoustically effective and artistic in 
appearance. The building commenced 


on June 9. Park Commissioner Busch 
has promised to cooperate in keeping out- 
side noises from interfering with the 
concerts. 

_ Mr. Kolar, who will lead the series, 
is associate conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony. He has organized similar 
series of summer outdoor concerts in 
other cities, notably in Philadelphia, 
where he gained popularity in the or- 
chestral series given in an outdoor set- 
ting at Lemon Hill. 





NORTH SHORE PRIZE CONTEST ANNOUNCED 
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CHICAGO, June 20.—The Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association an- 


nounces its 1926 contest, open to com- 
posers of the United States, for a prize 
of $1,000, which will be awarded by a 
board of judges to the best work for 
orchestra submitted by the contestants. 
The winning composition will be played 
at the final concert of the 1926 North 
Shore Music Festival. One of the five 
works selected by the judges as being 
the best, and which, as usual, will be 
played at the public rehearsal for the 
purpose of awarding the prize, also will 
be produced by Frederick Stock at the 
regular concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, dur- 
ing the season 1926-7. 

The rules of the contest, it is an- 
nounced, are as follows: 

1. All contestants shall be either of 
American birth or naturalized American 
citizens. 

2. Contestants must submit the or- 
chestra score legibly written in ink. 

3. Each score must be without the 
name of the contestant and must bear 
only a motto. The score must be ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope having 


inside the name and address of the con- 
testant and the motto on the outside. 

4. No work may exceed fifteen min- 
utes’ duration in performance. 

5. From the total number of works 
submitted the five considered best by the 
judges will be selected for performance 
at an evening public rehearsal. From 
these five the winning composition will 
be selected by the judges. 

6. The term “orchestral composition” 
under the provision of this contest will 
signify a work for orchestra alone, not 
a concerto for piano or violin, or a com- 
position for a solo voice, or for voices 
with orchestra. It is open to the com- 
poser, however, to use the piano as a 
purely orchestral instrument, if he so 
desires. 


Orchestral Parts Provided 


7. The five works selected by the 
judges for performance at the public re- 
hearsal will have their orchestral parts 
made at the expense of the Festival As- 
sociation. The orchestral parts will 
thereafter become the property of the 
composers, but with the understanding 
that the scores and orchestral parts of 
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the winning works will be freely at the 
disposal of Mr. Stock or the Festival 
Association in case at some future time 
Mr. Stock or the Festival Association 
wishes to repeat a prize-winning work 
at one of its concerts. 

8. The five compositions selected for 
performance at the public rehearsal will 
be played without the identity of the 
composers being made known to the 
judges or the public. If, after the prize- 
winning work has been announced at 
the public rehearsal, it is desired to re- 
veal the identity of the four other con- 
testants whose compositions had been 
performed, such announcement will be 
made only after the consent of each con- 
testant has been obtained. 

9. The five compositions selected for 
performance at the public rehearsal will 
be directed by the orchestral conductor 
of the Festival Association. 

10. The winning contestant will re- 


topnneeneereesaencten WOCnsenennnennannausecenesseairee 


“Bohemian Girl” Opens Serie 
of Washington Light Opera 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Jun 
20.—“The Bohemian Girl, 
Balfe’s perennial delight to sum 
mer opera goers, charmed a larg 
audience at the first performanc 
of the Washington Opera Com 
pany’s summer season this weel 
It was sung in English, and th 
diction was admirable. Leadin; 
roles were taken by Helena Mo) 
rill as Arline, Sudworth Frasie 
as Thaddeus, Henry Rabke a 
Count Arnheim, Louis Annin a 
Florentine, Francis Tyler a 
Devilshoof, and Eleanor La Mane 
as the Gipsy Queen. A _ specia 
orchestra furnished excellent ac 
companiment under the baton o 
Max Hirshfield. Especially lovel: 
were the duet between Miss Morri! 
and Mr. Frasier, Miss Morrill’ 
version of “I Dreamt That | 
Dwelt in Marble Halls” and Mr 
Frasier’s “Then You’ll Remembe: 
Me.” The costuming and mounting 
= for the ensemble of forty were 
: effective in “Gipsy Life,” “Com: 
- with the Gipsy Bride,” and the 
“Happy and Light” chorus. Edou- 
ard Albion was general director of 
the performance. 





ceive a prize of $1,000 and his composi 
tion will be performed at a concert of 
the 1926 Festival under the direction of 
the orchestral conductor of the Festival 
Association. If, in the opinion of the 
Festival Orchestra conductor, the suc- 
cessful contestant is capable of direct- 
ing his own work, that contestant may 
do so, if he desires. 

11. No work may be submitted that 
has previously been performed or pub- 
lished or which has been entered at the 
same time in another competition. Com- 
positions that have been submitted in a 
previous competition of the North Shor 
Musical Festival and which failed to win 
the prize may be sent in again, pro- 
vided, however, that no public perform- 
ance has taken place or that the work 
has not been published. Trial of the 
compositions at the public rehearsal of 
the North Shore Festival Association in 
Evanston is not held to be a public per- 
formance. No more than two scores by 
the same composer may be submitted. 

12. Each contestant shall submit the 
score of his composition on or befor 
Jan. 1, 1926, and no composition shall 
be eligible if submitted after that date. 
Compositions should be sent by insured 
parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, business 
manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

The North Shore Festival Association 
announces that it will not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the loss of manuscript 
scores or orchestral parts, and will ac- 
cept such scores and orchestral parts 
from the competitors only on that under- 
standing. Every care, however, it 
announced, will be taken of manuscripts 





Bohnen Declines German Contracts 


Michael Bohnen, baritone of the Metro- 


politan, has declined all contracts to sing 
in opera in Germany next season, accord- 
ing to a dispatch to the Associated Pres 
Mr. Bohnen, who has been a member of 
the Metropolitan since 1922, is not 
sympathy with the movement on thé 
part of German managers to reduce th: 
salaries paid to operatic artists. This 


dispatch quotes Mr. Bohnen as saying§— 


he declines to allow anyone to plac 
limit upon his earnings. 











PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piaros 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
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Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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of superior 
tone quality. 
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WEAVER PIANOS. 


An Artistic Triumph, 
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